
































































Literature. 


They tell me that I should not grieve 


new blessings leave, - 
their place supply. 
I cannot say it is not so, 
To murmur may be sin : 
But the grief was given lo 
When will the rest. begin 


I look upon my boy’s bright face, 
My heart warms to his smile: 

But not the less that empty place 
Lies cold within, the while. 

I see him bound o’er heath and sod, 
Till all my pulses thrill ; 

But the little foot that never trod, 
Ob! when will that be still. 


A}l other things must suffer ehange, 
However fair before ; 

And hearts grow cold, and voices strange, 
And love is love no more; 

The old home fire may quench its gleams, 
The dearest friends forget ; 

But the little face that haunts my dreams 
Has never altered yet! 


It never smiles, it never speaks, 
Its calm eye rests on mine, 

And softly round the gentle cheeks 
The fair curls float and twine. 

The placid look is never stirred 
That wailing cry again. 

Sometimes when all are hushed in sleep, 
And I awake alone, 

I feel the tiny fingers creep, 
And nestle in my own. 

I listen to the low faint breath, 
Yet know itis not there; 

O Memory ! thou art str 
But far more hard to bear 

Anna H. Drtry. 


THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE. 
Will the storm never blow over? How the blast sweeps by 


Broader and broader grows the line of white foam rouni the 

I sit cowering by the window, too sick at heart to pray ; 

Will the great God change his purposes for anything I can 

Still from out of the black darkness new waves leap into the 
ight 


But on all that stormy water there is never a sail in sight. 
There are many tens of thousands of those cruel white-crested 


Not too many for white headstones to mark brave sailors 


I mame heaps the fire for his welcome—it shines on the 

And my ears grow weary with listening for his footstep at the 

While my darling may be lying dead on some bleak storm: 
beat sh ——e 


Or far down in the deep calm water, where no storm can 


On the winds come wailing voices, mourning as they pass 
For brave men struggling for dear life far out on that wild 
There ie oe alone can help them. Bring my darling safe to 
0 gost ‘i dost hold the waters in the hollow of thy 





ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES. 


THE FITZROYS, 


The Fitzroys are the heirs of a bastard of Charles Il. The 
timate children of that King were popularly believed to 
. og Loess gad James ar, son rk a 
young in Jersey, who oly orders and died a Ca- 
tholic prigst ; James, Duke of Monmonth, son of lady Wal 
ters, exeeuted for treason by his uncle’s command; Mary,| 

of the same lady, married first to William Sarsfield, 
and aflerwards to William Fanshaw; 


egion, but he acknow 


an tleman, 
Charles. Whecoy, D 











“| the fierce Duchess 


Charles Beauclerk, 
St. Alban’s, and James Beauclerk, sons of Nell ¢ 


n, ’ o 
Elizabeth, Viscountess Shannon. 
dukedoms which still exist,—Grafton, Richmond, and St. Al- 
bans,—and other families trace their rise to connection with 
the children of the last popular Stuart. ; 

Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, ancestress of the Fitzroys, 
was one of the remarkable family of Villiers, she being daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of a half-brother of George Villiers, first 
Duke of Buckingham, of whom Felton rid Eng} 
Elizabeth Villiers, the mistress and counsellor of 
Orange, and niece of Sit Edward Villiers, ancestor of the 
Earls of Jersey and Clarendon. Her father died of his wounds, 
cause, at Edgehill, in 1642, when she was 
Her early connection with 
Chesterfield has already been noticed. Just 
she married Mr. Roger 
of Castlemaine—and on the King’s return 
to England: deserted Chesterfield for her royal lover. This 
connection lasted till about the year 1672, when she had a 
child, disayowed by the King, and 
Churchill. In 1670, she was created 
Surrey, Countess of Southampton, and Duchess of Cleveland, 
with remainder to Charles and Geo 
third sons. Her husband died in 1705, and she soon after- 
wards married an adventurer, who treated her with such bru- 
tality that she had to seek the protection of the law 
him, and then discovered he had a previous wife still living. 
She died on the 9th of October, 1709, of dropsy.. Burnet says 
d@ her: “She was a woman of great beauty, but most enor- 
nously vicious and ravenous; foolish but imperious; very 
uneasy to the King, and always carrying on intrigues with 
oiher men, while yet she pretended she was jealous of him. 
His passion for her, and her strange behaviour towards him, 
did so disorder him, that often he was not master of himself, 
nor capable of minding business.” 
Henry Fitzroy, the Duchess’s second son by Charles IL, 
bern September 20th, 1663, a man of “more spirit,” Burnet 
says, “‘ than any of the King’s sons,” was bred to the profes- 
sion of a sailor, and distinguished himself in several expedi- 
tims. On the 16th August, 1672, he was created Baron Sud- 
bury, Viscount Ipswich, and Earl of Euston, in the county of 
Suffolk, and on-the 11th of September, 1675, Duke of Grafton 
in Northamptonshire, and was appointed hereditary 
cdver-General of the profits of the seals in the Courts of 
ch, and Common Pleas, and of the Prises of 
This appointment was commuted in 1845 for a pen- 
sion of £843, and a more valuable pension of £9,000, charged 
on the Post Office, was sold to the nation in 1856 for £193,177. 
He Treceived besides the appointment of Hereditary Ranger of 
Whittlebury Forest—Wakefield Lodge in which became one 
incipal seats—of Gamekeeper at Newmarket, acted 
High Constable of England at the coronation of James 
IL, commanded the advance guard against his own half-bro- 
ther Monmouth, who beat him at Philip’s Norton, and seemed 
at first disposed to go all lengths with the Court. He played a 
ition to Tunis, but he had fallen 
completely under the influence of Churchill, and on the land- 
ing of the Prince of Orange, instead of hastening as before to 
proffer his military services to the King, he joined in the pe- 
iition of the Bishops and the Tory Protestants that James 
would call a Free Parliament. ‘lhe King, when this address 
was presented to him, was greatly incensed with Grafton. 
“He was sure,” James said, “/e could not pretend to act 
upon principles of conscience ; for he had been so ill-bred, 
that as he knew little of religion, so he regarded it less.” 
Grafton, unabashed, replied that “though he had himself lit- 
tle conscience, yet he was of a party that had ajgreat deal.” 
He accompanied, however, the King and the Royal army as 
far as Salisbury, but then along with Churchill took the lead 
in setting the example of desertion which was so generally 
followed. Grafton had been displaced from the command ot 
the Foot Guards, but William replaced him, and entrusted 
him with the defence of Tilbury 
gency scheme, but took the oaths to William and Mary, bore 
the orb at their coronation, and in 1690 commanded William's 
land forces at the siege of Cork. On the 28th September, 
while leading his men to the assault, he received a shot which 
broke two ot his ribs, and he died of the wound on the 9th of 
October following. Hehad been married by his father on the 
ist ot August, 1672, when he had barely completed his ninth 
year, to the Lady Isabella Bennet, only daughter and eventu- 
ally heir to Henry Bennet, the Earl of Arlington of the Cabal 
Ministry, then a very beautiful child of five years ot age. From 
this marriage the Grafton family derive their estate and seat 
of Euston Hall in Suffolk, which gives them their second title. 
By her he had an only child, Charles, born at Arlington 
House, October 25, 1683, who became on his father’s death 
secdnd Duke of Grafton, and in right of his mother, who died 
, 1723, Earl of Arlington (Middlesex), Viscount 
Thetford, Norfolk—the patronage of which borough is chietly 
in the Duke of Grafton—and Baron Arlington. 
The second Duke of Grafton was a man of fair, but mode- 
rate abilities, who rose in 1720 to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, which office he filled in an undistinguished, but de- 
cent manner. He was subsequently appointed a Lord Jus- 
tice several times, and died in 1757, a worthy but only halt- 
trusted man. He married in 1713 the Lady Henrietta 
Somerset, granddaughter of the Duke o/ Beaufort, and by her 
had five sons and four daughters. Lady Hervey, writing in 
September, 1732, of a visit paid by her to the fair at Bury, a 
favourite festival then among the gentry of Sutfolk, says :— 
“The only things that pleased me there were the Duke of 
Grafton’s daughters. The two youngest are the best behaved 
children 1 ever saw ; but Lady Caroline is the best bred woman, 
the most agreeable dancer, the L 
creature that ever lived. Llenvy the Duke that girl. You may 
guess what. I think of any one’s daughter whom I wish my 
own.” This last-named young lady, “ Lady Caroline Fitzroy, 
was afterwards too well known,” says the editor of this cor- 
respondence, “as Lady Caroline Petersham and Lady Har- 
rington. Contemporary writers are full of anecdotes of this 
lady’s conduct and manners, which, if but half of them were 
true, would have made Lady Hervey repent the accomplish- 
She was the wife of the second Karl of 
n. The Duke of Grafton’s three eldest sons died 
before nim, the two eldest without leaving children, and he 
was succeeded by his grandson, Augustus Henry, eldest sur- 
viving son of Lord Augustus Fitzroy, third son of the second 
Duke. Lord Augustus had served with some distinction in 
the navy at the attack on CO: 
ei 1741. His 


creditable part in the ex 
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father’s death. D 








‘political 
But on the 10th of July, 1765, 
der Lo: as one of the Secretaries of State. He 


to take office un- 


the administration. ; 
he knew but one man—meaning the first Pitt—who could 
give them proper strength. Under that person he should be 
willing to serve in any capacity, not only as a general officer, 
but as a pioneer, and would take up a‘spade and mattock and 


’n the 2nd of August following he had the opportunity he 
desired, being appointed First Lord of the Treasury in Pitt’s 
second administration. But he soon found himself in a very 
different position trom what he calculated on. To begin with, 
and removal from the Lower 
House was a greatand unexpected blow to his colleagues, and 

illness threw the whole burden of government 
e. Until towards the middle of March 
had been effectually Prime Minister, but from that tinre Graf- 
ton really directed the course of events, with the disadvantage 
censor of his actions who might revive at any 
person of his secluded chief. He was compelled 
to act as he best could under these circumstances, and 
strengthen himself with the Bedford party, Lord. North 
any Others of the Opposition or outsiders whom he cou 
cure. When Chatham’s powers 
great jealousy and distaste at some of these appointments, and 
in October, 1768, he resigned his office of Privy Seal, which 
he had chosen as a cover to his intended Premiership, not- 
withstanding all Grafton’s efforts to dissuade him. Thus 
Gratton was left to carry on the administration of public af- 
fairs alone Lord Stanhope says of him, “He was upright 
and disinterested in his public conduct, sincere and zealous in 
his friendships, and by no means wanting in powers, either of 
business or debate. Unhappily, however, as his career pro- 
ceeded, experience showed that these excellent qualities were 
dashed and alloyed with others of an opposite tenor. 
wanting in application, and when pressed by difficulties in his 
to overcome them, would rather 
ield sports, and, above all, his favour- 
ite pack of hounds at Wakefield Lodge, too much employed 
his thoughts, or, at least, his time. Newmarket also had 
great charms for him ; nor could he resist a still more dan- 
ous fascination. His frequent appearance in public with 
cy Parsons, a well-known courtezan, gave offence to the 
laxer age in which he lived. His contemporaries beheld with 
surprise that woman seated at the head ofthe ducal table, or 
handed from the Opera House by the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury in the presence of the Queen. Other circumstances, some 
owing to no fault whatever of his own, tended to lower the 
reputation and to limit the term of his official power. Still, how- 
ever, in spite of ev isad efect, 
through a long life, much respected by ali who knew him for 
the uprightness and integrity of his public motives, and for a 
considerable period he exercised no mean influence upon 
In 1769, when the resistance took place in America 
to the import duties, Grafton, at the Cabinet Council, had the 
good sense to propose that at the commencement of the next 
session they should bring in a bill for the complete repeal of 
the obnoxious duties. Lord North opposed the including tea 
in the duties to be repealed, and carried the rejection of Grat- 
ton’s proposal by one vote. Had Lord Chatham continued 
in the Cabinet, Grafton considered that America would have 
been saved. “ But for that unhappy event,” he says in his 
“ Memoirs,” “1 must think that the separation from America 
might have been avoided. For in the.tollowing spring Lord 
Chatham was sufficiently recovered to have given his efficient 
support in the Cabinet to Lords Camden, Granby, and Gener- 
al Conway, who, with myself, were overruled in our best en- 
deavours to include the article of tea with the other duties in- 
And he adds, that from this time he 
He had better for his 


received in the ro’ 
only inthe secon 
the eccentric Earl 
before the Resto: 
wards created 


erally attributed to 
ness Nonsuch, in| P’ 


Fitzroy, her eldest and 


to revive, he expressed 


office, instead of seekin, 


Wines.” speak of resigning it. 


of his 
as Lo’ 


He voted for the Re- 


tended to be repealed.” 
felt himself ill at ease in his high post. 
reputation have quitted it before the proceedings again Wilkes, 
or, at any rate, have retired now, when outvoted on so impor- 
tant a question as America. But he remained, and suffered 
during this year from the violent invectives of “ Junius,” and at 
its close was threatened by the formidable opposition of Lord 
Chatham. A few weeks after the latter's resignation his men- 
tal condition began to mend, and his malady found relief, and 
passed off in a violent tit 6f gout. He appeared for the first 
time in public at the King’s levee, in July, 1769, was most 
graciously received, and admitted to a private conference 
in the royal closet; but he treated the Duke of Grafton 
at the levee with cold politeness. No sooner had the new 
session of Parliament commenced in January, 1770, than Chat- 
peared as the opponent of Government, denouncing 
alike their Wilkes proceedings and the American policy. An 
explosion in the Cabinet followed. Lord Camden, the Chan- 
celior, rose in his place, expressed his sorrow at. having ac- 
quiesced silently in measures he ‘so much disapproved ot, and 
denounced the measure of the Government as much as Chat- 
Grafton defended himself stoutly, and when 
Camden did not resign, sent for the seals, and through the 
nal importunity ot the King succeeded in persuading 
t them, though he was pledged to. the 
he reproaches, however, with which 
Yorke was assailed by his former friends so preyed on his sen- 
sitive mind, that he went home and desiroyed himself. Graf- 
ton found it impossible to get any one to take the vacant post. 
Granby, the Commander-in-Chief, had resigned, the Solicitor- 
General intimated a similar purpose, and Grafton at last lost 
heart, and on the 28th of January retired from the Premier- 
ship. The Opposition, however, did not profit by the vic- 
tory, for the King, who had a singular power of personal per- 
suasion, induced Lord North, much ayguinst his wish, to take 
the command of the Cabinet, and the nation, under his gui- 
dance, was induced to involve itself iu the «.sustrous civil 
contest with the American Colonics. A violeut scene took 
place between the Duke and Chatham in the House of Lords 
almost immediately after his resignatioa of office, Chatham 
denouncing the supposed secret influence of Bute (although 
the latter was resident abroad), and Grafton declaring that this 
supposition could only be “the effect of a distem pered mind 
over its own discontents.” Unfortunately for his 
declining to enter the North Cabinet, 
the oblige of Lord Privy Rew, June 1a 


in Feb 
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Oharles Yorke to acce 
Rockingham party. 


gentedest and the prettiest 
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trancing pursuit, under the alias of “ Poker,” causes more again there was a shriek of laughter from the audience wh, 


spreaianon tan al) Sel) Senay. In India, officers in Her | were 
's, service, on sick-leave in the hills, play it ge my dear Smith, fet us understand one another. jy 


you > 0 Slay Sele dame, z09 will Rover Tide in a first. 

‘be sorry to be the means of 
parliamentary.’ Tell me how much 
Lee ape nt seed to lose without going to jell, and I win 


4 will brag two hundred and fifty pounds,” 
Smith calmly; “and you had better give mea bi'l of = 
upon your furniture at once. I am quite sure you haven't got 
80 wes ~ your banker’s hands.” 

rit five hundred,” answered Jones with his 
clenched. “T will brag my house and garden; I will bmg 
myself and my government situation. If, instead of being in 
the express-train, we were in the middle gee? en were 
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; and besides it, there is no skill to be : 
quired whatever, but simply the art of dissimulation. Having 
got my hand (I never pla ed this hateful game in my life 
write in the first person for the sake of perspicuity and ease), 
which consists, say, of two twos, I keep them rg veeng fodod 
self, and upon belt asked by the dealer if I brag, 


c 
B 
4 
E 


“Then you would lose it,” nded Smith, “to a d 
certainty, and I should have e a very different Sonate 
Now, listen. Let the last b: two hundred and fifty stand. 
and Robinson and Lloyd look at my hand, and Brown 
at yours. Then we will be bound by their advice, and if they 
: | say to either of us ‘ Stop,’ we will do so.” 

“ Very ,” quoth Jones ; showing his cards with a grim 
smile to his left-hand neighbour. I would have given any- 
thing to see them also, but being a stranger, I did not venture 
to ask to do so. “Do you thin , Brown, I ought to give in 
to Smith with a hand like this, or do you not ? 
brag five pounds, or ten, or twenty ;” then such of the restas} “It is quite impossible,” observed Mr. Brown solemnly. 

; |“ that any man shoal give up such cards. I think, under the 
} circumstances, am almost justified in saying that Smi 
bets his twenty pounds (suppose) that his hand is better than ’ pa oe 


cannot win.” 

that of any other person in the company. It may bea very} “ What do say?” inquired Smith, turning the face 
bad food tadool. and yet by offering to back it with large | his cards to two friends with the most corel sec m4 
sums, and fearless impudence of manner, he may frighten his | and watching for their reply with triumphant confidence. 
neighbours into believing that it is a very one, anc so} “It’sabsurd,” quoth Mr. Robinson ; “ you’re sure of win- 
into relinquishing their name. Pasieg thing Sopends, it ve a ; 
be seen, upon secrecy and resolution. It was is gamethat} “TI would lay a thousand pounds upon such cards,” sai 
President Lincoln’s Commissary lost that great sum intended | Lloyd. " ee ” Pete 
for the store department, playing with gamblershaving acon-| “Stop!” exclaimed Jones; “I will brag a thousand pounds 
federate in the room above, who could see his cards thrcugh | myself, and what he can’t pay, I will let him off, after having 
a hole in the floor, and communicated their value to his ac-| sold his books and personal clothing. We are now getting 
complices. 3 ; , close to Manchester. Let us each wrap up our cards ina 

There is, however, this check upon inordinate braggng :| newspaper, and go into the station, and get them sealed up; 
any player, upon paying twice the amount of the previous | then we can call for them in the evening, and brag all the 
“brag,” is privileged to look at another player’s hand—at| way home. You miserable Smith! you set out this morning 
mine, for instance. If his cards are better than my two tvos, | in competence ; you will return a. “< 
he, of course, has nothing to fear from me, at all events,and| “ You will indeed,” corroborated Mr. Brown. 
goes on staking; and he sometimes goes on, if they are wrse,} “Unhappy Jones,” quoth Smith ; “certainly, those whom 
either to frighten me out of the field, or to induce me to give | the gods wish to destroy, they first make mad. This morn- 
him twice the previous brag to look at is hand. Brag is, in| ing, you probably commpieieish of the kidneys being underdone 
short, the merest excuse for betting, that was ever called a/at breakfast. To-morrow, your wife and children will be in 
game ; in addition to which, it renders deception absolutely | want of daily bread.” 
necessary ; for if it was guessed by a player’s genuine airand| “They will indeed,” echoed Messrs. Lloyd and Robinson. 
manner that he had really a hand, his opponents would} “Gentlemen,” said I, “it seems to me this matter will 
not stake at all, and he would reap no gains beyond a ngs never be settled except by arbitration. I have not the honour 
sum originally placed in the pool by each. It will y be | of the personal acquaintance of any of you, but Iam an honest 
understood that the cards must not have the least mark upon | man ; and if both the players will show their cards to me, J 
the backs of them; and therefore, white cards are commonly | will tell them truly which ought to give in. This will be 
used in this exciting contest—for amusement it can scarcely | better and more pleasing, I am sure, whether to winner or 
be called. Now, in that railway which connects the two great | loser, than the utter ruin of either of them can possibly be.” 
commercial towns of Lancashire, many of the Soerameg pee “I am quite content with that arrangement,” observed 
sengers are accustomed to while away the journey by playing | Smith, “ although, of course, it is a pecuni sacrifice.” 
cards together; they know one another, and make up their}. “ You're a noble fellow!” exclaimed Messrs. Lloyd and 
rubbers before-hand, and even have certain carriages retained | Robinson, with irrepressible admiration. 
at either terminus for their especial accommodation and di-| “Then I am also content,” remarked Jones, “ although I 
version. Whist is, of course, the usual game among them, but | needs must lose by such an arrangement.” 
with some of the juniors, that beautiful science is voted dull} “Generous Being!” exclaimed Mr. Brown enthusiastically 
and slow, and they play Brag instead—a disgraceful taste, | —,, yes, he needs must lose.” 
which is very properly reprobated by the rest, and stigmatised| 1 ose from my seat, and looked over Smith’s cards. He 
had three aces—the best hand that any man can hold. I 
turned from him, with sorrow in my heart for the poor mar- 


Ww 
abandoned office. In December, 1783, when the younger 
Pitt was forming his Cabinet, Grafton was one of the 
ns he applied to, and the offer was repeated in the fol- 
owing year, but both times declined, the latter time after 
some considerable hesitation, his friend Camden having ac- 
cepted the office rin omy of the penn pon a ~ sub- 
uent measures Ministry especially the war 
with France, alienated Grafton entirely from this connection, 


ever, almost entirely in the retirement of country life, de- 
voting himself to farming and the care of a numerous fa- 


mily. 
ln 1797 he made a rather striking s in the House of 
Lords, seconding an address of the Duke of Bedford’s con- 
-demnatory of the war. In this he also urged economy in 
the internal prone, denouncing the financial and mone- 
tary plans of the Ministry, and pointing to the necessity of 
co ting Ireland by ting Catholic emancipation if the 
would avoid an inamediate catastrophe. The whole s 
‘was in atone of solemn warning, and, deliveredas it was in 
the Duke’s natural impressive voice, produced considerable 
effect. He was equally opposed to the renewal of the war 
with France after the peace of Amiens. His tasées, at an 
rate in his later years,.were more creditable than those al- 
ready alluded to. He wasa warm patron of the poet Bloom- 
field, who came from the immediate neighbourhood of Eus- 
ton. He made a large collection of rare ks, and read as 
well as bought them. He took considerable interest in theo- 
logical questions, pause maga oe pone two pamphlets on 
the reformation of the Liturgy and relaxation of subscription 
to the Articles, and on public worship and prayer. He also 
when in town habitually attended the Unitarian Chapel in 
Essex Street, and it was by his encouragement and under his 
potronage that Griesbach published the second edition of his 
reek New Testament, the Duke supplying the paper at his 
own expense, and sending it abroad to the editor. His man- 
ners are spoken by some as agreeable, by others as somewhat 
reserved and haughty. His saturnine cast of countenance 
strongly resembled that of his royal ancestor. His dress was 
very peculiar. He wore a coat of the Quaker cut and colour, 
and a cocked hat, Having passed many years in this retire- 
ment, the Duke died March 14, 1811, at the age of seventy- 
six. On December 5, 1768, he had been elected Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, and September 20, 1769, a 
Knight of the Garter. He was also Governor of the Ports in 
Cornwall and Deyon. He was divorced from his first wife, 
who re-married the Earl of Upper Ossory, the Duke himself 
marrying again, and having a large second family, the num- 
ber of his children altogether being sixteen. His character 
‘was a good deal discussed in his lifetime, and has been much 
debated since; but we conceive that Charles II., born Peer 
instead of King, forced inte collision with equals and posses- 
sed of some ambition, would have acted precisely as Grafton 
did. He was a Stuart in a private capacity, the only one of 
whom we haveany complete record. Hiseldest son and succes, 
sor, George Henry, fourth Duke of Grafton, till his elevation 
to the Peerage represented the University of Cambridge in 
Parliament, for which he was returned in 1784, conjointly 
with Mr. Pitt, with whom he had formed a strong friendship, 
against Lord John Townshend, the former member. He con- 
tinued for some time to vote and act with Pitt, becoming a 
Lord of the Admiralty and Treasury in his admunistration ; 
but he became discontented with the war with France, and 
his father’s influence assisting in the change, he gradually 
adopted Whig principles, and became an opponent of Gev- 
ernment, though he never was a violent one. After his ac- 
cession to the dukedom he continued in the same line of poli- 
tics— Whig, of a rather Conservative and independent charac- 
ter—and the remainder of his long life presents no features 
requiring special remark. He died September 28, 1844, in his 
eighty-fifth year, and was succeeded by his son Henry, fifth 
Duke, whose politics were of the same moderate cast, and 
whose life was passed in country retirement. He was, how- 
ever, rather a warm Churchman, inquiring, it is said, whether 
&@ man was acommunicant before he admitted him asa te- 
nant. He devoted great attention to his estates, visiting the 
cottages personally, and distributing blankets and other com- 
forts where needed, and, we need hardly add, was greatly es- 
teemed on his estates. He died March 36, 1863, and was suc- 
ceeded iy As son William Henry, the sixth and present 
Duke of Grafton, who as Earl of Euston and representative | staking on. 
of Thetford, pursued an independent Whig line of politics,} «et me look at you, Jones,” cried one; “ I’m not playing, 
not always, but generally to be counted on by Whig Miriis-| you know, and Smith will never be able to tell anything by 
tries. The family, despite its origin, has been, on the whole, | my face.” 
useful one, and thougn the pension was a stock subject of] «That is true, my dear fellow,” replied Jones coolly. “ If 
declamation with financial reformers, it was not very great! want of expression could beget confidence, one could trust in 
pay for a career like that of the third Duke. The members| your face as much as in any man’s. But I can’t let you see 
of the House have been markedly popular as landlords, and | my cards.—Smith, | brag five pounds.” 
Tepe taba Ake clasal Go Reon tired ae enn riawete |e ee ea eel cee are 
bd ce of the Stuart and W sugges as a friend not to back yourself extrav; tly, for 
80 strongly the truth of Darnley’s assertion that they were y 5, ” y you'll 


ose, my Jones, and you’re a family man. 
the children of Dayid Rizzio. Here took lace amt of laughter: this was a new ruse 


indeed, to affect interest in the stateof an adversary’s pocket 
in order to make him give in. " 

“ Well,” replied Jones, “ you’re a bachelor, it is true, but you 
cannot afford to lose twenty-five pounds, and that is the 


s 
cs 
o 


as “sheer gambling,” even by those who pass their mid-days 
in the Stock —— ~~ and risk nenieee see i ey — 
scrip and share. However, it so happened last July, that I, a| ried man, and looked over Jones’s cards. He had three aces 
chance passenger between Liverpool and Manchester, with a| also! When they left off playing whist, the white packs had 
return-ticket for the day, found myself in a first-class carriage, | gotsomehow mixed together, and so the two gentlemen had 
occupied by five gentlemen, playing at this redoubtable game; | ha¢ all their excitement for nothing. They had each enjoyed 
and without having the least desire to join them, I watched | the luxury of ruining a friend, in imagination, and of being 
their proceedings with some attention, and was rewarded by | msgnanimous at a cheap rate ; and if it had not been for the 
witnessing what was admitted by all to be an unprecedented | interposition of the present writer, it is my belief that they 
occurrence, and one well worthy, if not of immortal verse, at| weuld have been Bragging still. 

least of printed record. For the first twenty minutes, I should 
mention, they: played whist—of course with two packs of 
cards—but upon the remonstrance of the gentleman who 
found himself cut out, and obliged to make room for the fifth 
man at the railway rug, which was their card-table, they 
changed their game to Brag. 

While my moral nature was shocked, I could not help being 
interested by the secretiveness of each competitor, by the air 
of confidence with which théy backed an indifferent hand, by 
the affected hesitation with which they continued to b 
upon a good one, and by their close scanning of one another's 
countenances, in which nothing but cunning and avarice 
were to be traced. And yet, in the sense of playing for high 
stakes, they were not gambling. A sovereign or y shil- 
lings was the most that had been lost by any person, when 

resently, the rest having thrown up their hands, two players 
semen to back their at such considerably higher sums, 
as to arouse everybody’s curiosity to know what they were 





BANK-NOTES, 
FROM THEIR BIRTH TO THEIR DEATH. 


The paper upon which the notes of the Bank of England 
are printed is manufactured from the whitest and best of linen 
rags, by one firm at Laverstoke, in Hampshire. It is made in 
sheets sixteen inches long, and five inches wide, each being 
designed for the printing of two notes; they are divided in 
the middle after leaving the press; therefore, every note is- 
sued by the Bank of ” “Y has three rough or deckle edges, 
and one smooth edge. The paper and water mark has always 
been the great difficulty to makers of forged notes. The en- 
graving has been successfully imitated, so much so, that even 
experts have been deceived by it; but spurious paper has 
never, up to the present time, stood the test. In the recent 
robbery of bank paper from the mills, which caused so much 
anxiety to the public, the forgers had an opportunity such as 
they never before, and, it is to be hoped, never will have 

; yet even with this advantage, they were entirely un- 
successful. The = <r to have been taken from the 
mills unsized, and the -sizing was badly done, giving @ 
dirty appearance to the notes: in fact, to those whose duty it 
is to examine notes all day long, this appearance gave to these 
an uncomfortable, suspicious look. 

A quantity of paper, enough for making about 990,000 
notes, is forwarded to London once a month ; it is delivered 
to the bank-note paper-office, where it is counted, and then 
handed. to the printing-office. After passing through a ma- 
chine which —_ all but the numbers, dates, and signatures, 
it is ern to a paper- office they this on S it ° 
kept in store ; as n are req , it is again roug 
a machion for completion; each sheet is then cut in half, as 
before stated, making two notes; they are counted, and care- 
fully examined by cashiers, whose duty it is to reject all notes 
which are indistinctly printed, or are imperfect, for the Vld 
Lady is very particular on this point; tied up in bundles?of 
one hundred notes each, and five of these bundles in one, 
making a large bundle of five hundred notes. 

The average daily manufacture is about thirty-seven thou- 





A GAME OF BRAG, 
It is possible that many respectable persons may be un- amount of my next 
aware of the attributes and nature of the of Brag; more} « y five pounds also.” remarked Smi . 
aye po ey he memen pannng 0 change fue reatenenich thei ‘ mith cheer 
than any o' vention under the sun, counting} “Then I will b pounds,” returned Jones: “ and ra- 
its devotees by thousands in the Old World and in the New. | ther than go on, Te iemaly tell you, you should give me a 
A gentleman, on board a United States river-steamboat, onge | hundred to look at my hand.” 
bragged” at this game no less than two millions of dollarg;/,“1 wouldn’t give a farthing to look at your hand,” an- 
and upon his antagonists dou whether he the|swered the other scornfully. “I am y to ruin 
you, but your obati it upon yourself. You will 
haye.to part with Mrs. Jones’s piano as it is, I expect.” 
“gir.” replied Jones with resolution,“ upon the cards which 
I hold. here I would brag Mrs. Jones herself with the utmost | printed at the bank, 


note presen t, is marked off these 
« You had better not,” responded the bachelor darkly, And ledger on the day following ; We dale of payment being 
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three years since, some of my readers, while walk- 
vicinity of the bank, may have noticed small flakes 
descending, and have e sensible of a smell 
ween that of a smouldering composition candle 
- It was a holocaust to the Old Lady. 
dnd sniffed was all that remained of what had 
for twenty millions or thereabouts. : 
are burned once a month, and the practice now 
them in a brick furnace, the smoke from which 
h water, thus avoiding all unpleasantness. 
a Lady has som curiosities in the way of bank- 
There is a note for one million; a note for £555, 
dated 1699, bearing several receipts on the front for part pay- 
ment, as at that time payment on account could be taken ; @ 
£95 note, which was in circulation one hundred and eleven 
is amount, at compound interest for the time, would 
amount to £6000; a £1000 note, with -which Lord Cochrane 
his fine- Lord Cochrane has given vent to his ae 
writing on the back of the note as follows: “ My health 
having suifered from long snd close confinement, and my op- 
pressors being resolved to deprive me of li or life, 1 sub- 
mit to robbery to save murder, in the hopes of living to bring 


THe 
At 23 
eee 


bghee 
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inquents to justice. 
ach sort Cee nie. Kong's Bench Prison, 
July 8, 1815.” 


Bank-notes are subject to many mishaps; they are buried, 
burned, drowned, washed to pieces, and eaten. . 

Not many years since, a labourer in taking down a hedge- 
row, came across a small box buried in the soil. Upon ex- 
amini the contents, they were found to be bank-notes, the 

of a robbery, which had occurred so long previous 
as to be almost forgotten, It is supposed thatthe thieves, 
being bard pressed by officers of the law, hid the box where 
it was yea and were perhaps taken and hanged for some 
other crime, and so their secret died with them. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence for notes to be thrown 
into the fire along with waste-paper, and burned. Sailors, 
who, by the by, appear to have a penchant for pipe-lights 
worth five pounds apiece, are not the only persons who 
burn bank-notes; they are frequently used to light pipes, can- 

, &e. 
oes have been blown into a river, and although the song 
anita For a guinea it will sirk. 
But a one-pound note will float. 
-pound notes will not. 

aon that man, with the rueful countenance, standing at 
the window of the Secretary’s office; he is exhibiting what 
appears to be a pellet of paper, such a one as when school- 
boys we used to jam into our popguns—pellets like unto this 
one would have made them “ ten-pounders,” for it is a ten- 
pound note, and has only been sent to the wash in a waist- 
coat pocket. The small lump will be Lgcey in careful hands, 
and will be delicately manipulated. the number and date 
be decipherable, the note will at once be paid. : 

A wealthy grazier, on his return from market one day in 
summer, took out his well-filled pocket-book to count the con- 
tents; placing them on the drawing-room table, which steod 
between two windows, he was astonished to see a twenty- 
pound note blown out of theroom. He rushed to the windyw 
only in time to see the note disappearing down the throat of 
his daughter’s pet-lamb. The animal was killed directly, aad 
the note taken from its stomach, and sent to London, with\a 
statement of the circumstances. It was of course much di- 
coloured ; but being “all there,” the grazier got his twenty 


nds. set 

PeWhen a note is irrecoverably lost, the usual practice is— 
the note be under one hund pounds—to make the lose 
wait five years, after which time application Pp baa wil 
be entertained. But, with notes of one hundred pounds an 
upwards, a sum equal to the amount lost is invested in con- 
sols, in the names of the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England, for twenty years. During this time, the dividends, 
as they accrue, are paid to the loser; and at the end of the 
term, the stock is transferred into his name. 

It may be fairly said, from the above remarks, that the Old 
Lady is as liberal as is consistent with safety to herself and 
protection to the public. 


NATIVE BOATS AT CEYLON. 


A Singhalese outrigger dhonie has just run in under the 
land, and now lies close to the shore. As she was standin 
in, one of the Peninsular and Oriental steamers from Cal- 
cutta, bound for Point de Galle, Aden, and Suez, passed her. 
What a contrast; the one a t of progress, the other of 
stagnation! Probably when Wijeyottee first landed on 
the shores of Ceylon with his followers, five hundred and 
forty-three years before Christ, he came in a craft exactly like 
this dhonie that lies at anchor close by, on this the seventeenth 
day of February, A.D. 1864. There she is, with two crooked 
sticks which she calls masts. One great sail, which lies on 
her thatched deck, a large rudder worked by a tiller, and 
&’ wooden anchor, which is sunk by. the help of stones. Her 
planks are sewn together with coir yarn, and she is pre- 
Vented from capsizing by a qutrigger 5 were we to 
examine her register, we should find her described as 
“carvel built, stem and stern nearly alike.” She has, it ma: 
be, come from Madras with a cargo of rice, or perhaps she 

sundries coastwise ; her size may be eighty or a 

tons. Her crew will consist of some thirteen men, 

besides the tindal or master. When they wish to ascend the 

rigging, if such a term can be used, they will climb up the 

with the aid of their toes, which, very properly, they 

their “foot fingers,” and with which ber can pick a 

ing from the ground as readily as we can with our digits. 

though these dhonies are queer-looking craft, they are 

very safe and very dry boats, and before the wind they run 

very fast. I remember sailing al the Coromandel coast 

in one of the Jaffna dhonies, w the way, have no out- 

. A French vessel was up the same coast all 

day, but she did not overtake us, though in full sail. We 

Were about the same distance apart, when were ached the 
Frenehjport of Pondicherry. 





cor | when the breeze creeps off the shore in the early m 
| You square rig on the horizon, steering the same course as we 


The av- | | 


to your boat and dine. At sunset the land breeze 


But for speed, commend me to the out- r canoe of the with letters of i uction, the residents 
Singhalese. Take a long tree, hollow it out, sew on a kind of it to admit sds ate their society. How- 
athe attach an pom ta hoist your sail, let down ber these, we were invited to dine 
ee- dinner, some one asked me what 
had brought me to Pondicherry? To which rather suspicious 
ee I replied, that I was, in Ceylon, the possessor of a 


screen, on which was depicted a phaeton dra 
are. In an hour we are abreast of her. Another hour, and] by a woameal white horse, one of phase 1 oe 


] 
she is on the horizon behind us. And now the sun is growing | than the other three, and that I had been 









































































orning ; 
and you will skim along the waves like a flying-fish. See 


Bayne longer 
a desire to 
see the o ; a desire so strong, that I could Sok reek, ntl 
ll platform, and there you lie, reading or|I had my curiosity. A wondrous screen it was, in 
dozing, till the wind has veered round and is ahead of you.| good sooth. It was difficult to know whether to admire more 
So you run in to shore, land near a tope of cocoa-nuts, and | the boldness of its conception, or the brilliancy of its desi 
have your breakfast comfortably, bathe, and dress. In the| There, besides the carriage and horse afo: , Were to be 
oon you take your gun, stroll into the country, shoot a| seen the government-house, and what is more, there was the 
partridge or two, a tn a deer, maybe a pea-fowl, and return | governor himself, “a walking in the garding around,” clad 
in | in flaming red unmentionables, a coat, and a cocked-hat. 
The artist had seized the moment when he stood pointing 
authoritatively to a shrub, while a native servant held an 
umbrella over his head, and behind him a dog with a curly 
tail pawed the air with his fore legs. In the background the 
banner of France waved proudly in the breeze. After dinner 
it was proposed that the ladies should take adrive ; their car- 


: riage was brought to the door; and I at once recognised it as 
business has called you to the capital, and has detained you | being the identical c e depicted on my ocean. The 


for several weeks, while some loved one has been pining, sick | imner himself was at work on the premises too: so I had a 
in mind and body, by the sad sea waves at a distant out sta-| look at him also. 
tion. At last you are free,and the question is how to get| After a few days’ stay, we procured some bullock carts, 
home again. : and travelled down the coast ; for although the wind had been 
The Pearl, H. M. colonial steamer, has gone to Calcutta to|tavourable fur going, it was dead against our returning, and 
be cured of the barnacles. The strong north-east is still blow- | we wished to get so far south as to have a slanting breeze by 
ing dead in your teeth all day, and it would be a long busi-| which we t cross. We passed through Cuddalore ; 
ness to beat up against it in a — ship. At last there is a| through Tranquebar, once the property of the ices through 
lull, and you flatter yourself the force of monsoon has | Negapatan, with its Jesuit College; and at length reached 
abated, and that the wind has taken a slant from the west. | the salt plains of Calimere, where the antelopes graze in peace 
The land breeze blows for a night or two, and your mind is | eight months in the year, and are coursed by the Anglo-Indian 


made up; you will be off by an outrigger canoe from Ne-| visitors during the remaining four; and where the little foxes 
gombo. Thither you proceed and engage a fine large carioe 


i Cig holes, in which the aforesaid Anglo-Indians frequently 
to take you to Jaffna, and the tindal declares you shall be there | come to grief Calimere is visited for the sake of its sea 
=! yd on if this wind lasts. The sly meas | He has to | breezes only ; the Europeans, who make it the place of on 
ether you engage a passage or not, for is he not going | tempo: sojourn, occupy thatched bungalows, which they 
to fish off the Mullativoe Bank during the season ? Your fares it cone fashion Serine their stay. We found but one 
bark with your servants, your prog, and your palanquin. | family there on our arrival ; and although perfect strangers, 
You glide slowly down the back water for half a mile and | were received with the frank hospitality peculiar to India. 
I had limited leave of absence, and had already over-stayed 


| it. The wind was blowing with much force, and no boat 
ate. And now you glide through a whole fleet of fishing | would put to sea ; and I resolved to cross on a tappul catama- 


cano2s standing out to sea, and now you lose sight of Negombo,|ran. On communicating me intention to my companion, he 
and at about twelve or one you reach the hospitable home of| said he would accompany me. It has always been a comfort 
the cistrict judge of Chilaw, and all has gone swimmingly, | to me, that the resolution on his part was taken without any 
and jou begin to think that your boatman’s words were the proposal from me that he should doso. At twelve in the 
worcs of truth. Thus was 1, unhappily, deluded the last time | day, we started ; and in about two hours we could barely dis- 
I maie the Me 3 e. cern the tops of the trees on the Indian coast; we were al- 

Atnine P. ] re-embarked from Chilaw, but when I had, | ready specu how long it would be before we should 
with much toil, reached the neighbourhood of Calpentyn, the | reach Ceylon, when our boatmen informed us that we must 
wind blew dead in our teeth, and it’‘was evident that it had a back, for the wind would not permit of our peveesns- 
made up its mind to blow for a week at least. I am devoutly | [t is my own belief that they knew this when we started. In 
thankful that I never was the magistrate of Calpentyn. Tliat| Ceylon, our outspoken Tamulians would at once have said 80 ; 
unfortunate individual lives all alone in a ruined fort, the | but the more subservient Madrasees did not venture to do it. 
walls of which look exactly as if they had the mange. The| The collector had ordered a boat, and they obeyed. They 
surrou-ding scenery is cocoa-nut and sand, ankle-deep. My | had relied upon our giving in of our own accord, under the 


host xept no horse, for he could cs no grass for a horse to | discomforts of our cramped and wet situation; and — 
eat, snd his visitors were principally dugongs (or mermaids) | we did not give in, they told us what they might have tol 
and sea-turtle. After remaining for a day or two, I resolved 


{ us before we started. Hitherto, I had staved off sea-sickness 
to abandon my boat and take to land journeying. by singing every song I could think of; but when our heads 
eA b ¥ bid were turned away from the breeze, and our hopes were 
Waterspouts may frequently be seen off the coast of Cey-| damped, that wretched feeling crept over me, and, as usual 
lon. A very little time ago one of them was the cause of a| with me, induced a drowsiness so excessive, that, although to 
most terrible catastrophe. The coffee districts of Ceylon are | have relaxed my hold for a moment on the single rope that 
entirely dependent on India for their labour, and a certain | held the sail would have been to be washed overboard, I be- 
number of vessels chartered by government run to and fro| lieve that I was several times asleep. At four o'clock we 
between two ports, the one on the Indian, and the other on| reached the spot where we had embarked. “ And all this 
the Ceylon coast, freighted with Malabar Coolies, who either | over again, to-mcrrow !” said my friend. Early next morn- 
are coming in search of employment, or are returning with | ing we.again set sail. The wind had somewhat moderated, 
their little savings to their own country. As one of these| and was more in our favour; at about noon we discerned the 
vessels was crossing, @ waterspout burst upon her, capsized | low coast of Ceylon, far away in the distance. But now, the 
her, and drowned one hundred and fourteen human beings, | sun, which the sail had, to a great extent, defended us from, 
men, women, and children. streamed down upon us with all its power, nor were its re- 
The most primitive of all sea-going craft, and, at the same | flected rays from the water much less distressing than those 
time, the safest if not the driest and most comfortable, is the | which smote us direct. We had, however, contrived to keep 
katemaraur. The word literally means “tied trees,” and | some sandwiches dry; and although we did not dare to leave 
gives a very correct idea of the thing. It consists of four light | go the rope by which we held on—for every wave through 
logs of wood lashed to each other, and is about twenty feet| which we ran struck us with much force—still we found our 
long. It carries a small dusky-coloured leg of mutton sail,| way to our mouths with the spare hand. At half-past three 
and is usually manned by two amphibious beings. Seen in| in the afternoon we touched the shores of Ceylon, after eight 
the water when sailing, it looks like a brown butterfly with | and a half hours’ sailing, and steggered up the beach to the 
wings folded. When the sea is lashed into foam and the| house of the customs officer, who kindly gave us some re- 
breakers dash against the shore, and the scud flies through | freshment. We had brought over some spare clothing in a 
the aiz, and no other craft dare put to sea, then is the catama-| tin box ; on opening it, 1 found that some silkworms’ eggs, 
ren (I adopt the ordinary incorrect mode of spelling) seen in| which I had secured in a bottle, had hatched during the 
its glory. This is no time for hoisting the sail, nor are two 


vo : 

men sufficient to work against the breakers; four or five My friend and I parted that afternoon, on our arrival at 
launch it with a run; spring in as itclears the first wave, and | Jaffna, as men do who expect to meet on the morrow. I never 
pull for dear life; another comes—the steersman watches it| saw him again. The exposure he had undergone brought on 
as it rolls in—through it they go, the wave sweeping clean | one of those complaints which often prove rapidly fatal in the 
over them, and away they pull again; another and another, | tropics, and a few days later 1 was summoned from my sta- 
and they are clear of the ground swell, and well out towards| tion to attend his remains to their last resting-place. The 
the ship that now dips her bowsprit beneath the surge, and|man who, humanly speaking, could least be spared, was 
now Taises it to the skies. Soon they arejalongside, a rope is| taken; the man then without wife or child to mourn his loss, 
thrown to them which they carry to the shore, and when the] was left. 

vessel strikes a few minutes afterwards—for she has been 
dragging her anchor for the last hour—a line of communica- 
tion has been formed between her and the lard. 

Between Point Calimere in the Madras Presidency and the 
northern coast of Ceylon, the mail-bags are daily carried to and 
fro in catamarans, and wild, indeed, must be the storm that 
detains them. Sometimes they capsize, but this is con- 
sidered a slight event. The two men in charge are almost as 
much at home in the water ason theland. They untie the logs, 
readjust the waterproof bags, hoist their sail, and off they 
go again. It is a forty miles’ run, and takes from six to ten 

ours. 

There was a missionary in Jaffna who used to cross over to 
India ia one of these things occasionally, and return with 
money for the people employed under him. On one occasion 
he was becalmed ; the crew, exhausted by rowing, wished to 
anchor, and as they had nothing else to sery2 their purpose, 
they tied a rope to his money-box and let tha! down. I know 
of only one instance in which two gentlemen came over to- 
gether on the same catamaran. I was one of the two, and am 
the survivor. It is a sad tale. 

In the month of April, a dear friend and I crossed over to 
the Indian coast in a native vessel, and spentafew days at the 
pretty little French settlement of Pondicherry, with its flat- 
roofed houses, its boulevards, and its straight tidy streets; 
a place where I have been told “ there are foriy young ladies 
and only five young gentlemen in a position t) marry!” To 
Pondicherry every one betakes himself who has got into a 


springs up, and off you go and sail all night. You spend 
half your time on shore ; and you reach your destination—say 
the extreme north of the island—very much sooner than you 
would have reached it in a nasty, cockroachy, dirty square 
rig, with sixty or seventy natives all sea-sick around you, and 
yourself not much better, ° 

But there is another side to this pleasing picture. Public 


cros: the bar, as day is breaking. Up runs the sail and away 
= g0, the treacherous land breeze wooing you on to your 
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SHAKSPEARE; AN ORATION. 


BY THE HON. JOSEPH HOWE. 
' Concluded. 


But pagans is nothing if she be not “ merrie.” She had 
pees an pony a her way to freedom, as she thought, but 
ere were new forms of restraint, and a tyranny more irk- 
some than that from which she had escaped. Better pay 
Ship Money, and lose an ear once in a while, than have no 
more village sports and city recreations. The Queen has 
been in mo but for two short years, yet John Bull 
bles at the gloom. All places of public amusement have 
open; and everybody, outside of the Royal circle, has 
done just as he pleased; yet something was wanting while 
the Queen was sad, and a cheerful Sovereign is as necessary 
to England as a Free Press and a Free Parliament. Crom- 
well, with all his sagacity, and bewildered in the theological 
fogs of the period, did not understand this. He died, and 
“ apres moi le déluge.” The reaction of cheerfulness came with 
the Restoration—the Theatres were re-opened and the May- 
poles went up again. And now, one might fairly assume, 
that Shakspeare’s hour had come. But it did not. 
Charles, who had been twelve years an exile, if he had not 
lost his English cheerfulness, had me a foreigner in all his 
tastes. The men, who had shared his expatriation, had learn- 








ed to speak and write and think in French and other foreign 
; and foreign literature—dramatic literature es- 


scrape in the adjoining British possessions : unless, therefore 
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Desborough, uired no poet to 
show them what the men and horses mare like that broke the 
Fren and Poictiers. And so sweet Will 
Shakspeare slept on through the Restoration, as he had done 

the Protectorate, until the Court of England was 
composed of men and women who had been bred at home— 
who could relish English humour and English sentiment ; and 
a sturdy middle class had grown up, who had wondered at 
Milton and laughed at Hudibras till were weary of both ; 
and had begun to long for something less exaggerated, and 
more germane to the realities of every day human life. The 
Puritan warriors and Cavaliers had | off the scene ; and, 
to the new f oggene who knew them not, civil wars were 
alike historical ; while the Feudal chivalry of York and Lan- 
caster, as drawn by Shakspeare, seemed, of the two battalia, 
the more pi jue. 
Another King had been driven out—the people had seized 
the strings—Responsible Government was established— 
“the | of unlicensed Printing” had been secured, and 
glorious John Dryden, Prior, and Ben Jonson, had taught’ 
the People of En “land the flexibility and music of our moth- 
er tongue; and — Locke, De Foe, and Addison, had 
shown how all-sufficient it was for the expression of argu- 
ments the most subtle, and for the highest fights of the most 
luxuriant imagination. 
‘+ Then the discovery was made that a dead Englishman, who 
had been buried a handred years, had left to his countrymen 
a li treasure of inestimable value. What was Cesar’s 
legacy of seventy-five drachmas to each of the citizens of 
Rome ?—here was a treasure inexhaustible, and capable of 
sub-division among the British races to the end of time. What 
were Ceesar’s 


walks, 
His private arbours, and new planted orchards, 
On side Tiber ? 


Here were the gardens of the Hesperides, richer in enchant- 
ment than the bowers of Calypso and Armida—orchards, 
where apples of gold in pictures of silver were hung within 
the Seach of all—arbours that a Mussulman warrior would 
die to inherit, with Imogen and Thasia, Cressida and Titania, 
Portia and Jessica, Helena, Cordelia, Olivia, and Beatrice, 
flitting through the foliage, with fascinations ever varying 
and smiles that could never fade. 

With a spirit of deep reverence and unselfish love did the 
great Poets and Critics of modern England address themselves 
to the task of exhuming this treasure, and making known to 
their countrymen its extent and value. Foremost in this 
good work were Rowe and Theobald, Pope, Warburton, and 

ohnson; and after them have come critics and commenta- 
tors by the score, till every obsolete phrase has been ex- 
plained, every old word translated into current Eogish, ovary 
blemish detected, every bey we Beet ce to the surface. thi 


labour of love Goethe and Schlegel and Voltaire and the finer 
minds of Continental Europe have laboured with diligence 
and often with keen ation, until the subject has been 


exhausted, and now no wise man looks for a new fact or fora 
plausible suggestion. 

A brilliant series of great actors and actresses have devoted 
their lives to the study of Shakspeare’s Plays, and have won 
fortune and high distinction by their illustration. Garrick, 
Mrs. Siddons, the Keans and Kembles, Macready, and many 
other brilliant Artists, have, for a hundred and fifty years, 
presented to succeeding generations the master-pieces of this 
great Dramatist. Yet “custom cannot stale his infinite va- 
riety,” and still “excess of appetite doth grow by what it 


s on.” 
During these hundred and fifty years, the us of Shaks- 
peare has kept possession of the public mind, appealed to by 


rivals in every walk of literature, and it may be safely said 
that no book, except the Bible, has taken a hold of it so uni- 
versal and so firm. Tried by every test, read in the light of 
ancient and modern literature, Shakspeare has not only held 
his own, but has steadily risen in general estimation. . 

Within the period which has passed since he lived and 
wrote, the Classics, redeemed from the wrecks of ancient ci- 
vilization, have been edited with care and el tly translated 
into every language. Aschylus and Euripedes, Plautus and 
Terence, can be read with as much facility as Shakspeare. 
The great dramatists of France, appealing to a population to 
whom theatricals and bread are the necessaries of life, have 
constructed Tragedies of stately severity, and lighter pieces in 
every vein of humour. Alfieri, in Italy, and Calderon and 
Lope de Vega, in Spain, have presented their master-pieces to 
the admiring world. Schiller’s great dramas (beautifully ren- 
dered into English by Joanna Bailey) have enriched the lite- 
rature of Germany; while in our own country Addison, Con- 
greve, Younge, Home, and Otway, Byron, , Talfourd, 
and Knowles, with all the phases of modern civilization ex- 
panding before them, with free access to all the treasures of 
ancient and modern literature, and with the “ moving ac- 
cidents by flood and field,” which history and biography have 
accumulated in those three hundred years, have done their 
best; and each has won ore in the loving hearts touched 
by their genius, and refined and elevated by the exquisite har- 
mony of their verse. But which of all these men would we 
venture to put beside Shakspeare? If they were all assem- 
bled here to-day, they would confess their several obligations 
to the great Poet, who “ exhausted worlds and then imagined 
new,” and join with us in crowning him as the great master 
ot their art. 

Now what is the secret of this t success—of this uni- 
versal homage? Who shall give the answer? The ocean, 
with its majestic waves, fathomless depths, and ever receding 
outlines, who can measure or define! The starry heavens are 
incomprehensible to the astronomer, who can weigh the 
planets, as to the peasant who, in simple love and reverence 
sees them shine over his head. The incendiary, who destroy 
the Temple of Diana, could not comprehend the secret of the 
universal admiration which made act a sacrilege and a 
crime, We stand beside Niagara, or beneath the dome of St. 
Peter’s, or St. Paul’s, and are overpowered by a sense of sub- 
limity and beauty, for which we God, but which it is 
extremely difficult to analyse. We hang over a beautiful sta- 


we come to describe why it touches our feelings, or excites 
our involuntary admiration, 

If the phenomena of nature, the sublimities of architec- 
ture, and the miracles of high art, thus impress and confound 
edhe rie Beary sgene Pauper li fanhg mpc 
struck and bewildered in presence of a writer who is at once 
a creator and an artist; at whose command “cloud 


towers and spring out of the earth—who 
sets the su . of Heaven” to music—who pre- 
sents to our forms that would the chisel 


of Canova or the pencil of Sir Peter Lely; who sketches 
scenery with the warmth of Claude and the dripping softness 
of Gainsborough ; who reasons like a philosopher, speaks like 
a statesman, and jests like a King’s fool; who infuses life into 
the dead bones istory ; Warriors and Kings and 
Prelates with living flesh and blood; and makes them unfold 
their policy as though he had been familiar with their coun- 
sels, and act and speak as though a Photographer and Re- 
porter had been present all the time. We accept this man as 
a gift from the All-bountiful Creater; but we cannot com- 
aims him, or fathom the secret springs of his ascendancy 
and power. 

_ | Siete why Englishmen should love him as the Scotch 
do Burns, and the Irish Moore, may not be far to seek. He 
has won the first place in universal literature for bis country, 
and he has won it, so far as anybody can discover, without 


ever ha been out of England. He seems to have been 
beloved b contemporaries, and those who knew him best. 
Though Senewned with the favour of his So and the 


patronage and friendship of Southampton, he Was not spoilt. 
“I loved the man,” ‘said old Ben Jonson who knew him 
well, “and did honour his memory, on this side of idolatry, 
as much as any. He was indeed honest, of an open and free 
nature, had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle ex- 
pressions.” “Gentle Shatspeare,” the “Swan of Avon,” 
“ Sweet Will”—these were the endearing names given to him 
by his contemporaries; and they haye come down to us a3 
the best evidence that can be furnished‘of the personal qual: 
ties he displayed. 

That he was a dear lover of his country who can doubt? 
With what pride and exultation and entire confidence he 
speaks of her fortunes and her future, at a time when her 
great career of conquest and of Empire had scarcely begun! 


This royal throne of kings, this sceptred Isle, 
This earth of majesty, seat of Mars, 


This other Eden, Lowy eet 
This fortress, built by Nature for herself - 
the hand of war; 


t infection an 
happy breed of men, this little world; 
This P prema stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happy lands ; ’ 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth ; 
Renown’d by their deeds as far from home, 
(For Christian service and true chivalry) 
Asis the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 


Again, he calls her “ our sea-walled garden,” which she has 
remained, thank God, to this hour. And again: 


That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purpose. 
This d never did (nor never shall) 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 


Shakspeare had seen the proud Spanish Armada, with its 
130 ships of war, its 2650 “ t guns,” and 30,000 men, scat- 
tered by the hand of Providence, and by the valour of Drake 
and Howard ; and he might well exult in the valour of his 
countrymen and in the impregnability of the “ little island” 
that he loved. Could he see her now, with her 670 war ships, 
her well disciplined army, and her 150,000 volunteers, he 
would not be less confident in her destiny. 

How like the blast of a trumpet has that magnificent 
om which Shaks: puts into the mouth of our Fifth 

arry on the eve of the Battle of Agincourt, rung through 
the heart of Englishmen in-all parts of the world! At Tor- 
res Vedras, at Waterloo, at Inkerman, at Lucknow, and Delhi, 
wherever our countrymen have been far from home and hard 
bestead, nen Ty 8 glorious thoughts have been upper- 
most in their minds. 

The time may come, in these British Provinces, when we 
may be called upon to test the purity of our lineage and “ the 
metal of our pastures ;” and, when it comes, let us hope that 
Shakspeare’s invocation may not be lost upon us. Our volun- 
teers and militiamen show well upon parade, in their “gay- 
= their “ gilt,” but when the “ working day” comes, 
and they 


» are all besmirch’d 
With rainy marching in the painful field, 


let us hope that they will emulate the valour of the Mother 


be eee 

hakspeare’s National Dramas are a valuable addition to the 
History of our country. An Admiral of some celebrity de- 
clared that lie read nothing else. I have read nearly the 
works of our popular Historians, but how few of them paiat 
scenes they describe with the vividness of Shakspeare? and 
where is there one that presents the men of by gone periods 
with the same dramatic power? Hundreds of illustrations 
could be given, Take Hume’s account of Buckingham’s in- 
trigues to secure the throne for Richard, with that which the 
Duke himself gives of the scene at the Guildhall; or contrast 
his description of the murder of the young Princes with that 
in which Shakspeare shows us how the murderers, 


Albeit they were desh’d villains, blooded dogs, 
Melted with tenderness and mild compassion, 
Wept like two children, in their death’s sad story. 
“*O thus,” quoth Dighton, “ lay the gentle babes :” 
“ Thus, thus,” quoth Forrest, “ rdling one another 
Within their alabaster innocent arms : 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk 
Which in their summer beauty kissed each other. 
A book of prayer on their pillow lay ; 
Which once,” quoth Forrest, ‘‘almost changed my mind,”’, 
But, O the devil”—there the villain stopped ; 
When Dighton thus told on—‘* we smothered 
The most Me pee sweet work of nature, 
That, from the prime creation, e’er she framed.” 
Hence, both are gone; with conscience and remorse, 
They could not speak ; and so I left them both 
To bear this tidings to the bloody king. . 


Here we have the whole scene. This is the picture that all 
Painters copy ; and when we visit the Chamber in the Tower, 
or recall this touching event in English History, it. is with 
Shakspeare’s, and not Hume’s, lan in our tho! 





tue, or gaze at a fine picture, but are lost and bewildered when 


guage ts. 
The same may be said of the ten National Dramas i includ- 





ill 
eat 
-capped | tion, 


Isles, without a Westmoreiand wish to have “ more men from | 


—— 
and spreading over a period of three hun. 
years, ‘The portions of History which 
mse te invariably thon into whsh we hae the 

, we 
Fweder vettesiitabiebe’ 


wi 
Of Queen Elizabeth we have on! the Christe 
fine foreshado : 


ing seven 


and a wing at the close of the 
Eighth ; but what would we not give for a Drama by Shak. 
speare, 


which the two rival Queens, with Cecil and Wa). 
» Raleigh and Essex, Bothwell and Rizzio, wer, 
sketched with the distinctness of the Yorkists and “a 
ans of an earlier period! And coming down to the late 
Civil Wars, how hard we find it, without Shakspeare’s 


dance and portraiture, to gather from all the historians = 
bi hers (and they are numerous enough) the same yiyig 


notions of Cromwell and Monk, of. Ru Tre 
ake Roentgen pros 
as given us of Hotspur. con arwi 
poe = soa - ne, wan te 
tj we are not only indebted to Shakspeare for cl 

views of English History, but for some marvellous in 
tions of stirring events, and portraitures of remarkable mep 
in times more remote. Plutarch and Livy are highly drama. 
tic and picturesque, and yet we rise from the perusal of their 
charming volumes with a dreamy and_ indistinct impression 
of the scenes they describe, and of the characters they portray. 
There is a haze of remote antiquity which we cannot com. 
Agr wie penetrate ; and the stately language they employ, while 
t fascinates, often elevates above the e of practical 
business, and the t of view from which a clear insight can 
be had into the affairs of common life. 

Shakspeare, in Julius Cesar and Coriolanus, takes us to 
Rome, and gives us the very spirit of the scenes that he ani- 
mates with real bustling human beings. We hear the mob 
roaring in the streets—the orators speaking in the forum—we 
almost touch their robes, and feel their warm breath upon our 
faces. The topics are different, but the men are perfectly pre. 
sent to our senses, as an English mob would be shouting in 
Charing Cross, or Lord Derby or John Bright, speaking in 
Parliament. His Greeks are just as life-like. When an Eng. 
lishman reads Homer, though he is charmed by the rapidity 
and variety of movement, and by the exquisite skill of the 
versification, the celestial machinery is a sad drawback. 

We should take but little interest in a ch of cavalry at 
Balaclava, or in a fight between King and Heenan, if Juno 
were to interpose a cloud, or catch up a pugilist, when the 
Russians or the Americans were getting the worst of it. In 
Troilus and Cressida there are no Gods and Goddesses; but 
Greeks and Trojans, so life-like and natural, that we hear 
them rail, and jest, mourn, and make love, as though our own 
blood relations or familiar friends were conducting the dia- 
logues; and when the combats begin, whether single or gene- 

, it is stern English hand to hand fighting, by the heady 
currents of which we are swept along, till we almost bet 
the odds, and ‘clap our hands with excitement, as the 
blows are struck or the charges are delivered and sus- 
tained. By the aid of Shakspeare I can see the burly form of 

jax, in action or repose, as distinctly as I can see Shaw the 
Life Guardsman. MHector’s plume is as much a reality to 
me as Gen. Doyle’s; and Astyanax, introduced by the Bard 
of Avon, is a genuine English baby. 

But wherever he wafts us, it is the same. We revel in the 
warm air of Cyprus, and drink the Greek wine with Cassio— 
we float down the Nile with igre genie stand upon the 
blasted heath with Macbeth; and our difficulty is not so 
much to realize the scene, as to get back to full possession of 
our identity, and to be sure that we are not a part of it. 

Of the“Dramas which are not simply historical, but “of 
imagination all compact,” I have left myself no time to speak. 
Bat what could I say if I had the whole afternoon? Volumes 
have been written about them, and the subject is still fresh 
and new. “To Bild refined gold, to paint the lily, or add a per- 
fume to the violet,” we have warrant for believing “ is waste- 
ful ard ridiculous excess,” All I will say is, that from boy- 
hood upwards these great masterpieces have been a study and 
a delight. They have won me from the distraction of State 
cares when these were most perplexing—they have charmed 
the evil spirit out of me often when I would have hurled a 
javdin or launched a sarcasm. Their harmonies have inter- 
lactd the wildest discords, and lent a silver edging to the 
darxest clouds of a somewhat stormy life. 

Shakspeare’s minor ose would form a omg an 
fora separate paper. They are less known than his Dramas, 
bul are not less deserving of constant study, by all who de- 
sir: to comprehend the whole scope of the great Artist’s 
power, or who desire to enjoy the mellifiuous sweetness and 
flexibility of “ our land’s language.” 

But, it may be asked, of what use are these celebrations? 
They have man —_ Heleaginhg’ God, for his own wise 

rposes, has endowed a human being with great powers, 
cad these have been wisely used, it behooves us reverently 
to discern and acknowledge the Divine afflatus. It is be- 
coming and proper also that we should offer up the tribute of 
grateful hearts to the mighty dead whose works live after 
them. More people have seen Shakspeare’s Dramas acted 
than now inhabit the British islands ; and millions, who have 
perhaps never entered a theatre, have yet read his works 
with infinite instruction and delight. Is it too much, then, 
to dedicate one day in three centuries to mutual felicita- 
tions for this especial gift? The bird, that hangs by our 
casement, charms us twenty times a week, by his sweet notes, 
to involuntary gratitude to the Creator, who smoothed his 
pl and made his voice so clear: and shall we not be 
th ul for that sweet Songster, whose music has been 
throughout life a solace and an inspiration? Oh! 7% in- 
gratitude was the sin by which the angels fell ; and, if, as 
a people, we would prosper or aspire, let us not be un- 

ul. 


If it be permitted to the Bard of Avon to look down 
upon the earth this day, he will see his “ sea-walled gar- 
den” not only secure from intrusion, but every foot of it 
embellished with all that wealth can accumulate or art dis- 
play. But he will see more—he will see her “happy br 
of men” covering the seas and planting the universe ; rearing 
free communities in every part of the globe; creating a litera- 
ture which every, year enriches; and moulding her institu- 
tions to the easy government of countless millions by the light 
of experienee. He will see more. He will see thethree 
kingdoms, hostile or disjointed at his death, united by mutual 
interests, and forming together a great centre of power and 
dominion ; bound in mutual harmony and dependence b: 
networks of iron roads and telegraphic communications, an 
by lines of floating palaces conneciing them with every part 
of the world. ‘ 

He will behold, wieldirg the sceptre of this wide dominion 
a Lady to whom his own panegyric on his great Patroness 
may, without flattery, be applied— 





She shall be 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
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— And all shall succeed. succeed. Sheba was never thing Would induce them to combine together as a class it | prepared to the French fleet in 1 bedi'an ‘attack 
Store cor Sele an, would be a sense of injustice. It must not be tten that | on ard of Venice was iguned,’ “Paap web arated 
mould up such a mighty cama since the act of 1832 a large deduction had been made in the | doubtless, with the most powerful artillery Austria could pro- 

all the virtuee-that tte d the good. number of the working classes who possessed the suffrage, by | duce or put The very audacity of their entrance 
be doubled on her. Tra’ nurse her ; the fundamental which was then made in the const!. the Ni a, where a ion with England was possible if 
She shall be ot.and feared ; herowa shell bless her ; tution of the pot-wollo and scot.and lot boroughs. Sure- Ade peoneulie® us to end that the armament of their 
ee eae Stee © corn, ly if the working classes were worthy in 1832 of being ‘repre-| ships was truly f0 e. Denniark, too, has been long at 
barice 2 sehen + magn ge Mietudistaen eb ardigieannasoameemanee wr Fret, ee. keenest weapon becomes rusted by disuse. 
shall safety, was it that 32 years afterw areduction | The es are poor, and have been: * 
Tepeicery conde ef poten ts Popespene Oe ia: should have taken place in the number then on the list ; nay, the wo D } peotthost, aes ve hn 


From her shall read the ect w: if h % 
And by those claim Pryde ociabadabe by blood. 

He will see no barren on the Throne, but a Queen 
whose children are to em the courts of Europe, and to 
whose brigitt succession there is'a princely Heir, in whom all 
tei ane teerate caper 

0 by whom t! 

Throne is upheld, have lived upon his thoughts and more 
than realized his anonen prophecies, it is fitting also that 
Shakspeare should know that his intellectual supremacy is 
acknowledged—that, as civilization widens, his fame extends ; 
and that commited. to the kesping, of Am, penerncning m7 
energetic people, memory will follow the course o - 
pite all time shall be no more ! 


Kmperial Parlianient. 
EXTENSION. OF FRANCHISE. 
; House of Commons, May 11. 
Mr. BarnEs moved the second reading of the Boro 


Franchise Bill, and —— that its object was to reduce the 
ualification to £6. He stated that his object was to bring 





‘ pepeeentarive system down so as to include a lar, r- 
tion of that class. As the only formal opposition to the Bill 
consisted in moving the poem question, he assumed that 
—_——— of the Bill was conceded, and that objection 
would be made to the time at which it was brought forward. 
His own opinion was that the approaching termination of the 
present Parliament was a favourable opportunity for dealin 
with the question of the franchise. He denied that there had 
been any change of opinion on the question out of doors, and 
argued that it would be far better to concede reform in the 
present calm condition of the public mind, than to wait till it 
was demanded by popular agitation. He believed that. the 
more Parliament trusted the people, the more it would be 
found they deserved to be trusted. It was said that if the 
franchise were extended the working classes would be de- 
pendent upon their masters, but he believed there was no 
ground for such an apprehension. A more independent set 
of men than the working classes never existed, and a master 
who endeavoured to coerce his workmen in this way would 
become the scorn of his fellow men. The Bill would create 
728,309 additional borough voters, and the result would be, 
that whereas at present only one in five of the adult males in 
boroughs was represented, hereafter one in three would be ad- 
ded to the electoral body. He believed that if the proposals 
he now made were adopted, Eagland would add to her 
strength in war and prosperity in peace. 

Mr. CavE moved as an amendment the previous question. 
He had no hostility to the general principle that working men 
should have some share in the representation, but he thought 
= mee ed Aa bro convenient time for such a measure. 

e con previous prophecies on this question 
had falled,.and. there hed.been no in mannan © 
protest against the rejection of previous Reform Bills. He 
thought that in the N tor ae state of things the balance of pow- 
er was carefully and judiciously preserved. England should 
remember the epitaph on a country tombstone—“ I was well, 
I wanted to be better, and here I am.” With the Channel 
fleet in the Downs, her fires banked up and ready to be sent 
to any part of the world at twenty-four hours’ notice+with 
European complications all around us—would it be to 

lunge the country into the midst of a domestic revolution ? 

€ was much id that what the hon. member for Leeds 
called a moderate reform might turn out to be a dangérous 
revolution. 

Mr. Marsu seconded the amendment on the ground that 
there was no demand for reform out of doors. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER admitted thatthe 
present was not a period when it was advisable or justifiible 
for Government to submit a measure on this subject to Patlia- 
ment, but he should vote against the previous question onthe 
ground that it encouraged a state of opinion against which he 
had frequently contended, namely, that Parliament had not 
been as fully alive to the importance of the question as it 
ought to have been. The question was not now a ques- 
tion, and it ought to be discussed without exclusive reference 
to party associations. His own opinion. was that a sensible 
addition ought to be made to the constituency—such an addi- 
tion as would have been introduced by the Government in 
1860. At the present moment we had a constituency of which 
& proportion, certainly less than one-tenth, consisted of the 
working class, and that one-tenth was less than one-fifteenth 
of the whole body of workiag classes throughout the kingdom. 
Was that a state of pee 9 which justified the hon. member 
for Shoreham in describing a pro ition to extend the fran- 
vy as a domestic a a Paseo those who fives it 

necessary to exclude 49 out of 50 o: working classes 
from the franchise to show their incapacity and unfitness for 
the suffrage. It was said that there was no agitation for an 
extension of the franchise on the part of the working classes ; 
but was it desirable that they should wait for agitation? Ag- 
itation by the working classes on any political subject what- 
ever was a thing not to be waited for and desired, and madea 
Saneoe. previogs to parliamentary movement, but was to be 
deprecated, and if possible, by wise and conciliatory measures, 
prevented. tation on the part of the working men in- 
Volved a of labour. The signal must be turned 
On before they made that sacrifice. It was only strong neces- 
sity and distrust in their rulers which could drive them to 
The absence of agitation, therefore, was one reason why 
Parliament should not be indisposed to entertain the question 
of an-extension of the franchise. He denied that if a moder- 
ate extension of the franchise were granted, the working men 
were likely to go together as a class. If a swee measure 
of reform were , which would give a monopoly in the 
tonstituency to the working men, it might’ become the duty 
of the Government to show that no would arise from 
such a measure; but this bill would have no such effect, as it 
only constituted the working classes one-third of the constit- 
uen His only belief was, that the inclination of the work- 
oes tine tg terns Men, to confide in them 

to trust them. condi iors generall 
Was such asto warrant that confidence, Their landlords, their 


they | and the bravery of the crews. 


more, had they no title or claim to any extension? The right 
hon. gentleman contrasted the condition of the country 
what it was half a century ago, and highly eulogised the char- 


acter and conduct of the paariey classes. He believed that 
— were the character for violence which they for- 
merly 


, and that they were simply assuming the na- 
ture of an arran, t for the defence and protection of la- 
bour against capital. No doubt strikes were objectionable; 
but however strongly they. might assert the doctrine that it 
was the right of a ing man to sell his labour at as high 
& rate or as cheep as he thought fitpit was not difficult to un- 


derstand the feelings by which the working men were actua- 
ted when they had reason ‘to believe that they were being un- 
dersold in the labour market. His (Mr. @iapsronn’s) ion 


was that every man who was not incapacitated by physical or 
moral unfitness was entitled to come within the pale of the 
constitution. Of course, he meant by that that su chan 
were to be avoided, but it was not wise to meet the question 
with the allegation that things are well as they are. It was 
all very well to have armies, fleets, and fortifications sustained 
by a sound finance, and not wasted by the prodigality of the 
Government, but it was more important that hearts should be 
bound together. A reasonable pro for the extension of 
the franchise would tend to the binding and clipping of hearts 
logether—binding them to one another—binding them to the 
‘aws and institutions of the country, and infusing new and 
indestructible vigour into the constitution. The right hon. 
gentleman resumed his seat amid great cheering from the 
ninisterial side of the house. 
Mr. Wurresmpg deplored the absence of Lord Palmerston, 
whose advise and sage counsel were of such value in d 
to foreign and domestic matters. He (Mr. Whiteside) had no 
doubt that if the noble lord had been present he would have 
been able to give an unanswerable reply to Rinpetrastonr Cone, 
cdlor of the Exchequer, who was understood to advocate 
universal s t was evident that the speech of the 
Caancellor of the Exchequer was a mere electioneering speech, 
2 paar of an early dissolution, but the working classes 
were not likely to be caught with such chaff. What had her 
Majesty’s Government done since they had been in office? 
They had alienated France, bombarded Japan, insulted Brazil, 
distracted China, inflamed and then deserted Poland, and 
nearly finished Denmark. He contended that the a 
classes had no substantial grievance to complain of, and al- 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer had insinuated that 
agitation might bring political concessions, he believed that 
the people themselves were too sensible to follow advice 
which, if adopted, would Americanize the constitution. 
Mr. W. E. Fosrmr reminded the house that there was hard- 
ly a measure which had provided for the prosperity or ele- 
vated the condition of the working classes, which had not 
been opposed by the party to which Mr. Whiteside belonged. 
Those classes knew too well what was due to their own self- 
respect to get up riots in favour of reform, but they had not 
forgotten their constitutional rights, and they were resolved 
by all legitimate means to obtain their fair of political 
power.—Mr. NEWDEGATE supported the amendment on the 
ground that the measure was of a partial character, and that 
instead of adjusting the representation of the people to the 
rtions in which they lived throughout the country, dis- 
ing country from borough residence, they would in- 
crease the domination now exercised in the case of borough 
voters.—Mr. Bass and Lord FERMoy supported the second 
reading of the bill —Mr. SomERsET Beaumont had heard the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with great sur- 
rise. He did not think the present moment opportune for 
legislating upon the a and he should therefore vote for 
the previous question.—Lord H. Scort.also opposed the bill 
but denied that. the Conservative party were opposed to all 
measures of reform.—Mr. WATKIN, although a new member, 
met with a very noisy reception. Not a word he uttered was 
heard in the gallery, owing to the loud call for a division. — 
Sir J. ELPHINSTONE met with a similar fate-——Mr. GREENALL 
was favourable to any well considered measure of reform, but 
should unhesitatingly vote against the present Bill, because 
he considered it unequal, unfair, and calculated to do more 
harm than good. 
The House then divided, The numbers were: For the 
ye question, 272; against, 216.—Majority against the 
ill, 56. 


The announcement of the numbers was received with loud 
cheers from the Conservative benches. 
———_@—_—_—__ 


THE WAR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
DANISH VICTORY BY SEA. 


» While the members of the Conference were placidly settling 
the terms of the “ suspension of hostilities,” not of an “ armis- 
tice,” the Danes were causing a suspension of hostilities by 
destroying their adversaries. Never was any announcement 
received with such wild enthusiasm in the House of Commons 
—teldom has any intelligence been received with ter joy 
by the country than the news that the Danes hi ed a 
vieiory over @ fleet nearly double their number, aw driven 
them to seek shelter in British waters. The announcement 
itsélf partook of a dramatic character. While the House was 
sitting, Sir George Grey received a telegram announcing that 
an engagement was then taking place between two Austrian 
fri and three Prussian gunboats and two Danish frigates 
ee a corvette. A short time elapsed when a second telegram 
arrived announcing that one of the Austrian ships was en- 
veloped in flames, and that the rest, pursued by the Danes, 
were making as fast as they could for shelter in the harbour 
of Heligoland. Short work the sons o’ the old sea rovers 
made of the d German fleet! The charred embers of 
their burning timbers carried by the current to the rey 
the Weser, will be the only trophy of the exploits of the Ger- 
man naval power. ’ 

The news of this ongpgument and its result will be a source 
of infinite rejoicing in Denmark, even though Prince Alfred 
may not be sent to congratulate —_ and Louis. 
Napoleon may-not write a letter with his own hand compli. 
menting the valour of Danish seamen. We are rejoiced at 
this success, for we had some misgivings respecting the 
pectry. of the Danish ships and the power of their lery ; 
we had none whatever respecting the seamanship of the officers 

» these they are the 





employers, and their personal friends whose character 
had studied were the men they selected to follow, and if any- 


after all, seamanship, courage, daring, and dogged resolution 
7 “ true sources of naval prowess.—Liverpool Courier, 
fay 11. ee z 


A telegram ‘from Heligoland says that the Austrian com- 
mander attacked the Danish fleet most bravely and deter- 
minedly, and did his utmost to win a victory, but that the 
Austrian fleet was most ly disabled in the end.—The 
Em of Austria has’ promoted the commanding Captain 
to flag rank:—A despatch from Cuxhaven, dated the 10th 
inst., says: “ The allied squadron arrived here this morning. 
The Austrian Schwarzenberg not only lost her foremast 
and bowsprit, but sustained other ‘serious injuries. The loss 
of the squadron in killed and wounded is saidtobe170. The 
oe took place between Heligoland and the mouth of 
the Elbe.” 





THE CONFERENCE AND THE TRUCE. 


The Conference met in London on the 12th inst. 
The London Wews says that the Conference approached the 
question of the political future of the Duchies, The discus- 
sion which took place, however, did scarcely more than make 
evident the immense divergence of the views of the several 
Powers, and the difficulties which would attend the arrange- 
ment of acceptable terms of pe After sitting three hours 
the Conference adjourned till the 18th. ; 

A Copenhagen despatch says that the conditions of truce 
are as follows: “ The belligerents are to give notice of their 
intention tp renew hostilities one week before the expiration 
of the month upon.—The Allies will remain in posses- 
sion of Jutland and the Danes.of Alsen.—The Allies are not to 
impose any. further contributions in Jutland, nor interfere in 
the civil government of that. province.” 

The Danish cd ab igi remay have officially announced the rais- 
ing of the bi e of the German ports. 


Whatever the arguments by which the belligerents may 
have been induced to consent to an armistice, the Confe- 
rence has, still. the hardest part of its task to accomplish. 
To obtain a cessation of ties is one thing ; to secure per- 
manent peace another and a much more difficult thing. Of 
all the plenipotentiaries of the different countries there are 
probably scarcely two which are at present agreed as to the 
settlement of the miner wg or —-. patent is for 

eeerring the integrity of the King of Denmark’s dominions, 
but woul subdtitnte © personal union for tliat which lately 
existed between him and the Duchies. Austria is thought to be 
inclined towards the same sett.ement, but is urgently mioved 
by Prussia to assent to the annexation of the Duchies to the 
dominions of the House of Hohenzollern. In fact, so set is 
Count Bismarck upon getting something out of the late 
campaign, that he is said to be prepared to engage in a 
fresh war should that be necessary to attain his object. 
France is all for the plebiscite—an expedient which she has 
never. been induced to try in Rome. Russia and Sweden 
probably have designs of their own—the one favouring the 
Oldenburg claim to the Duchies, the other looking forward to 
the time when there shall be a kingdom of Scandinavia which 
shall include the residue of Denmark. The Germanic Confe- 
deration is still true to its first love, Prince Frederick of Au- 
gustenburg. While all these rival schemes are being ad- 
justed, it is by no means improbable that grave events in other 
parts of Europe may call for a settlement.—Liverpool Courier. 


Earl Russell has stated that the Danes preferred a truce or 
suspension of arms to an armistice, although the latter would 
involve the evacuation of Jutland. This isjgo strange that we 
naturally seek to discover some reason for the choice. Nor 
can we be at a loss to discover one, if we suppose that the 
Danes and Swedes have an understanding with the mysteri- 
ous Emperor of the French. Events are brewing at a distance 
which must most materially affect the future of Denmark. 
We perceive that the Emperor of the French has sent a spe- 
cial agent to see what the Russians are preparingto do in 
Bessarabia. They have 100,000 men ed on the frontiers 
of that province, and stores and ammunition have been accu- 
mulated in numerous favourable places. The Caucasians, as 
an independent people, have been extirpated, and it is believed 
that Russia, Austria, and Prussia are playing the same game, 
and that while Prussia‘is to be rewarded with Danish terri- © 
tory, Austria and Russia are to sever the fairest provinces 
from Turkey. France is not a party, at least not a known 
party, to these schemes ; Sweden has all through the Danish 
war been guided by France, and the concentration of her 
fleet has not been ordered ‘without enco t from the 
Emperor. Ifa revolution is to break out in Italy, if Hungary 
is to be excited to arms, if Victor Emmanuel is to let loose his 
disproportionate army upon Venice, and if France seeks the 
Rhenish Provinces, it would be of importance that the best 

ion of the Austrian :army should be kept useless in Jut- 
and, 1,000 miles away from the scene of the great encounter. 
Withdrawn from Jutland and concentrated in the Duchies, 
those 60,000 Austrians might be dangerous when the mélée 
breaks out; they are rendered almost useless by ablegation in 
the barren peninsula of Jutland. We are compelled to think 
there must be some hidden reason for the otherwise inexplica- 
ble choice of Denmark, and we know that to keep the Aus- 
trians in Jutland while revolution is raging in the Austrian 
provinces would eventually be productive of material advan- 
tage to the Danes, compensating one hundredfold for the pil- 
lage of their provinces.— Ditto. 

—_——_——_»——————_ 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. SEWARD TO MR. DAYTON. 
Washington, April 7. 

Sir—I send you a copy of a resolution, which passed the 
House of Representatives on the 4th inst., by a unanimous 
vote, and which declares the opposition of that body to a re- 
cognition of a monarchy in Mexico. Mr. Geofrey has lost no 
time in asking an explanation of this proceeding. It is hardly 
necessary, after what I have heretofore written with perfect 
candour for the information of France, to say that this resolu- — 
tion truly interprets the unanimous sentiment of the people of 
the United States in regard to Mexico. It is, however, another 
and ¢ distinct question whether the United would think 
it necessary or proper to express themiselves in the form 
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an exposition of its viewd upon a grave and im t subject, 
he directs that you inform the government of that he 
does not at present contemplate any departure from the policy 
which this government has hitherto pursued in to the 
war which exists between France and Mexico. It is hardly 


et Theatre 
“Lord Dundreary” is at length dead—gone beyond recovery 
—after having enjoyed a term of popularity whieh is counted 
by years, and not by nights and weeks. Its creator, Mr. Soth 
ability—baving made an exceptional 


ed 
e 
young man; or invent some eq 
verting caricature of modern life; or go back into the 
ranks, and work his way into public favour as a general actor. 
He is evidently determined not to adopt the first course, and 
seems to waver between the other two. He has appeared in 
@ weak translation from the French, called “Bunkum Mul- 
ler,” a one-character farce, which it was hoped would supply 
the place of the dying Dundreary; but this piece of mock-he- 
roic yoy was a failure, and it has been boned with- 
drawn from the bills. His next effort, as David Garrick—a 
half-sentimental part in a literal translation of M. Méllesville’s 
“ Sullivan,” a French comedy produced at the Théatre Fran- 
gais in 1852—hardly promises to be more successful. In this 
character Mr. Sothern can do nothing which might not be as 
well, or even better done by Mr. Howe or Mr. W. Farren, arid 
he must, therefore, fail in sustaining the impression created by 
Lord Dundreary. Unless he wishes to adopt the last course 
we spoke of, and become a good serviceable working member 
of the Haymarket company, and nothing more, he has scarce- 
ly acted wisely in selecting such a piece for his appearance. 
the great actor who, in playing Hamlet, has fascinated a 
young impulsive girl, and is asked by her father to d 
the illusion, he can hardly hold his own with his other play- 
mates, much less ride over them, as he has been in the habit 
of doing. His elocution is a little too hard, and his manner a 
little too stern and fixed to play the lover to perfection ; and 
even when lovers are well played, except in Mr. Fechter’s 
case, they are not the heroes of sensational bill-sticking. 
“ David Garrick”. may be stuck on the walls, but the honours 
of the piece are divided, and the laurels, if any, fall into the 
lap of Miss Nelly Moore, who plays the heroine. We are so 
lamentably deficient in good “juvenile” actresses, that we are 
ready to welcome any young lady who natural grace 
and simplicity, but Miss Moore is worthy of a more intelligent 
welcome. Mr. Sothern’s mistake has her opportunity, 
and she has made the most of this without knowing it.—Lon- 
don Review, May "7. 


A Srrancze Tz Drum.—The Realm describes a @agular 
scene. Some cotton has lately been imported into Farring- 
don, where the mills have been closed for a considerable time. 
The people, who previously in the deepest distress, went 
out to meet the coffn, the women wept over the bales and 
I them, and finally sang the doxology over the welcome 
importation. Imagine cotton becoming poetical, and people 
spontaneously raising a Te Deum because asked once more to 
toil! If that incident is true as it stands, it would make a bet- 
ter incident for the painter than half the worn-out incidents 
of dramatic story.—Hnglish paper. + 








Drep—At Putney, on the 24th ult., Gzoremva, wife of Charles 
Edward Pollock, 4 and daughter of the late Hon. 8. G. W. 
, 0 


Archibald, L.L.D., of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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Home News; Mr. Gladstone Takes the Lead, 

The chief event of the week that ended on the 14th inst. 
was the sudden appearance of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the part of a Radical Reformer. The occasion was 
one of those chronic debates upon the policy of extending the 
franchise, which have, for some years past, ceased to interest 
either Parliament or the public. But when Mr. Gladstone 
unexpectedly announced himself an advocate for increasing 
the number of electors, and broached throughout his speech 
sentiments liberal in the extreme and even denounced as re- 
volutionary by the sticklers for things as they are, an intense 
sensation“ was created. It was cutting adrift from the Con- 
servatives and Whigs, and uniting himself with what is termed 
the “party of progress,” that party, of which Mr. Cobden is 
the head in things commercial, but which has lacked a head 
political since Mr. John Bright showed himself in plain colours 
to be nothing more than tricky and untrustworthy demagogue. 
The Whig Cabinet, it seems to us, must have rejoiced with 
trembling, as one of its members thus gave them temporary 
credit for desiring to deal liberally with the unrepresented 
classes ; for they must have foreseer the probability that here- 
after they would have, in this acute and able man, a danger- 
ous rival for leadership. We commend to notice an abstract 
of the debate ; but must postpone till next week any selection 
from the multifarious articles hereupon that have crowded the 
columns of the British journals, 


-| will has been proved, and the General comes in for a mil- 


ted presence of the Confederate cruiser Georgia in the Mer- 
sey, and the frequent attempts at kidnapping British subjects 
here and enrolling them in Ireland for the U. 8. military ser- 
vice—have been discussed, in many forms, by either branch] 
of the Legislature. But we cannot digcover anything fresh 
or piquant in these endless discussions, nor that the bearing 
of our international relations is in any perceptible degree 
changed by them. Any effort moreover to condense them 
into moderate compass would be futile. The reader, who 
may chance to think us somewhat Jax on this point and dis- 
posed to slur over cases of extreme interest to our country- 
men, is advised to bear in mind a curious fact. Since the 
outbreak of the civil war till the end of March last, no fewer 
than 451 claims have been made by British subjects against 
the Federal Government, on account of forced enlistment, 
imprisonment, confiscation of property, and other grievances. 
spel a irunlagy p beinry emer rwrcigt Ts 
a gentlemanly lounge for idlers, had, during the 
same period, issued and received, on the subjects of these 
claims, no less than 2,871 despatches and letters! 
The,Queen has gone to Balmoral. The veteran Premier’s 
health is amended. He was expected to leave town on the 
14th inst., to pass the Whitesuntide recess, Parliament having 
adjourned from the 13th to the 19th. 


The War in Europe. 
A truce of a month’s duration is the first fruit of the much- 
abused Conference; and a Danish naval victory over a Ger- 
man squadron is the last recorded hostile event. May the one 
be widened into a peace by forbearance and wisdom, while 
the other serves as a slight national solace for a succession of 
disasters heretofore sustained! Each of these important topics 
being elucidated at length in our extracts above, and a va- 
riety of other subjects claiming our editorial space, we refrain 
from comment. We will only express regret that our English 
cotemporaries adopt a tone of bitterness and insult toward 
the German powers, which is certainly vulgar and misplaced, | 
and may possibly defeat the object they have in view. How- 
ever atrocious the conduct of Prussia and Austria may be,| 
needless vituperation tends only to international hatred. | 











North and South. 
At various times during the past week, we have had it on 
unquestionable authority, that the “ rebel” army under Gener- 
al Lee was demoralized and in rapid’ flight toward Richmond, 
for no experience of the past can prevent the old stories being 
put again into circulation. That the Southerners have brok- 
en up frorfi the neighbourhood of Spottsylvania Court House, 
and retreated across the North Anna, is indeed true. There 
was some skirmishing too, ere the move was made, and while 
it was in progress, and General Grant has taken many prison- 
ers ; but whether Lee is yielding to superior pressure, and to 
the urgent want of supplies, or whether he is following out 
his own tactics, is not established clearly. Grant tele- 
graphed on Wednesday that his opponents were con- 
centrated in a strong position between the North and 
South Anna. The rains have probably retarded operations 
on both sides.—General Butler reports sundry successes on 
the ground that he has occupied, since his idea of capturing 
Fort Darling and seizing Richmond was abandoned. His re- 
porters tell of his repeatedly repelling assaults, especially 
one by a strong force of Confederate cavalry, the victorious 
repellers being two regiments of negro troops. That he has 
been partially successful does not seem to admit of doubt, and 
his capture of the C. §. General Walker, cannot be an inven- 
tion ; yet it happens somehow, that the public is not disposed 
to place implicit faith in these stories, and Butler him- 
self is now held up.to scorn by most of our wise military 
critics. He has consolation, however. His deceased brother’s 


lion or so of dollars, made out of the New Orleans 
confusions and confiscations—From General Sherman, in 
Georgia, there is nothing late or striking. 

The accounts trom the South West are perplexing; but a 
very brilliant feat of Lieut.-Col. Bailey, of the U.S. Engineers 
deserves a prominent place. The gun-boat fleet of Admiral 
Porter was stopped, it was known, in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria on the Red River, by want of water to float them 
over the falls. Col. Bailey planned and executed two dams of 
600 feet in length, by which the water was backed up, andthe 
vessels thus extricated from their perils. It is pleasing to haye 
one incident to record, apart from the wearisome tale of car- 
nage.—General Banks’s situation and prospects were the sub- 
jects of all manner of reports ; but we are now informed that 
he has reached New Orleans with a portion of hisarmy. We 
therefore forbear to give those reports, as also those concerm- 
ing sundry large towns destroyed by fire—The Confederates 
have taken a gun-boat and transport at Sabine Pass, Texas, 

The Presidential ekection begins to occupy the public mind 
Without a sanguinary fight, every few days, interest in the 
war would soon languish. 


The Sham Protlamation; the Authorities Relent, 

After three nights’ and two days’ armed occupation of the 
offices. of the N. Y. World and Journal of Commerce, the ban 
was lifted on Saturday morning, and business was resumed 
by our neighbours, The public meantime had marked its dis- 
approbation of the act—not unanimously, but somewhat dis- 
tinctly. The innocence of the accused was also made more 
transparent ; and moreover the reai culprit had been tracked 
out. He proved to be a Mr. Howard, Editor of a Brook- 
lyn paper, a Republican in politics, a Ward-Beecherite in re- 





BeDanish affairs and American affairs—especially the permit- 





the entourage of the White House. Long connected with the 
Press and conversant with its arrangements in regard to tele. 
graphic despatches, it was not difficult for him to impose upon 
the unwary. His object proves to have been, as we surmised last 
week, altogether mercenary. He was dabbling in the gold. 
market, and must have known what easy gulls he had to deal 
With. Whether he based his bold scheme upon knowledge 
that a new levy was intended by the President, we are not 
informed ; but it seems probable. Mr. Howard’s principal asso- 
Ciate was also caught; and the pair are now in Fort Lafayette. 

Attempts to agitate this affair in Congress have not been 
successful. Governor Seymour of this State has ordered the 
prosecution of the offending parties, of those namely who il- 
legally arrested the proprietors and editors of the twp papers, 
and seized upon their respective properties. Nothing, we pre- 
sume, will come of this movement; but the virulence of oppo- 
sition infused into the journals themselves cannot but be felt 
even in those regions of official power, where, as the World 
cleverly remarked, our Chief Magistrate “‘ assumes responsibil- 
ity” with the readiness of a toper taking a drink. 

One of the ill consequences of Mr. Lincoln’s readiness to 
adopt arbitrary and illegal courses, where law is tardy or in- 
operative, lies in this. His subordinates are prompt to imi- 
tate him. The Arguelles case has had its counterpart on the 
frontier line of Texas and Mexico. Vidaurri’s Secretary, ob- 
noxious to the Juarez party and perhaps no friend of the 
U. S., having taken refuge at Brownsville, has been handed 
over by the American General Herron to the anti-Imperia] 
Commandant at Matamoras, and has by him been put to death. 
If this man had offended the U. 8., he should have been ar- 
rested and tried ; to deliver him to his enemies is another vio- 
lation of the sacred rights of hospitality, which could scarcely 
have occurred without a pernicious example at Washington. 
A free people cannot long tolerate such desecration of all 
that they once held dear. If they tolerate, they cease to be 
free. 


Mr. Seward and the Spanish Confidence Man. 


In the matter of the kidnapped Colonel Arguelles, the 
American Secretary of State has transmitted to the U. 8. Dis- 
trict-Attorney of New York a batch of diplomatic papers, 
which have found their way into print. In forwarding them, 
Mr. Seward very briefly remarks that they prove Marshal 
Murray to have acted under the direction of the President. 
This fact they may prove—but you may search them in vain 
for anything whatever, that can be construed into the 
smallest justification of the outrageous proceeding in question. 
The larger portion is occupied by an interchange of views 
upon the Cuban‘slave-trade, entirely irrelevant, and in which, 
by the way, the name of Lord Lyons figures conspicuously. 
We take therefore this opportunity of saying at once and 
distinctly, that Lord Lyons has no more to do with Mr. 
Seward’s peculiar action herein than the man in the moon. 
His Lordship’s honest and untiring efforts (in which we pray 
that he may be successful) have been bent upon breaking-up 
the atrocious traffic ; but his Lordship, as an Englishman, has 
too much respect for the white man’s liberties, to connive in 
the slightest degree at their suspension for any purpose what- 
ever, eyen in aid of black men’s emancipation. 

The plot of violating the right of asylum appears to have 
been concocted between the Captain-General of Cuba and the 
American Vice-Consul at Havana; at least there is an extra- 
ordinary verbal coincidence between the latter gentleman’s 
despatch to Mr. Seward of March 27, and the letter of Mr. 
Tasssra, Spanish Minister at Washington, of April 5, asking 
the’ delivery of Arguelles, which is the pidce de résistance of the 
colletion. We dismiss therefore the Havana Consul with the 
single remark that, like many other effusions of the day, his 
communication is such a one as heretofore the civilized 
“ world has never seen.” Had a British Consul suggested to 
Earl Russell a scandalous infraction of law, custom, and the 
well-known policy of his country, he would certainly have 
received an Official reproof. 

And now let us look at Mr. Tassara’s letter. He acknow- 
ledges that Arguelles received twenty days’ leave of absence, 
which upsets the theory that he was a fugitive from justice. 
He acknowledges, further, that he himself is “ well aware that 
no extradition treaty exists between the U.S. and Spain, in 
yirtue of which the surrender of Arguelles to the authorities 
of Cuba might be obtained.” These are his precise words. 
He had previously stated that, since the Colonel’s departure, 
it had been discovered that he and other officers of the Dis- 
trict of Colon retained and sold into slavery 141 of the negroes 
captured by them. This is the charge; and having thus 
stated his case, Mr. Tassara virtually says to Mr. Seward: 
“ Have you sufficient confidence in my government, to hand 
over to me this terrible criminal?” He submits the case, as 
he says, “in a confidential way ;” and not being thoroughly 
master of the English tongue, or being bunglingly prompted 
by an American at Havana‘or at Washington—desires to 
“ ascertain whether an incident so exceptionable, could not 
be met with exceptionable measures.” It may be presumed that 
he intended to describe both incident and measures as excep- 
tional, which is altogether a different affair. The course invited 
was indeed most exceptionable ; but complaisant Mr. Seward is 
in the mood for exercising his own arbitrary will and pleasure, 
and replies: ‘Send along your police officer, and I’ll hand 
you over your criminal.” No sooner said than done. Mar- 
shal Murray seldom troubles himself with legal forms. Argu- 
elles was kidnapped, and furtively sent off to Cuba, where, on 
the 28rd of April, the American Consul at Havana certified in 
anticipation to his Department at home, “ he will certainly be 





ligion, and a person who maintained a certain intimacy with 


convicted and sentenced to the chain-gang.” How wonderful 
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must be the desire in Mr. Seward’s mind for the triumph of 
virtue, when, in order to further it, he ignores the great princi- 

of personal liberty and local protection, for which one 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race wrestled for centuries, and 
which snother branch has proclaimed and acted upon for 
nearly a hundred years. 

We are glad to observe that the little confidence game, thus 
played upon the high-minded or higher-law-minded Secretary 
of State, is almost universally reprobated. We have already 
set down that the Grand Jury has indicted the instruments. 
Certainly no more lame and contemptible set of documents 
were ever put forward for a defence, than the diplomatic cor- 
respondence thus briefly considered. The end of this un- 
touched business is not yet—or the end of free institutions is 
rapidly approaching. 

Triangular Humiliation. 

British readers of late American and French journals must 
have been annoyed or amused, according to their own pecu- 
liar sensibilities, by an exuberance of current squibs and sneers 
over the humiliated position which England occupies, in re- 
gard to unfortunate Denmark. Notwithstanding that Earl 
Russell’s successive though bootless efforts were beyond doubt 
approved by the Danish Minister in London, and notwith- 
standing that Russia and France and Sweden were ai least 
under equal obligation to assist the Danes, the presses in ques- 
tion will have it that our abasement is excruciating ani that 
we can never lift up the national head again. Well, if it must 
be so, if it- be a deadly grievance that we did not plunge into 
a war with central Europe, and we be bound therefore to do 
penance before the civilized world, it is some consolation that 

» we have companions in our abjectness. By a strange coinci- 
dence, our two chief accusers have just been tasting tha cup 
of national degradation, which they are so anxious to com- 
mend to our lips. The news of the week makes this plain. 

France, it cannot be forgotten, intervened, some mmths 
since, between the Czar and his Polish subjects, diplomatically 
indeed, but in language so earnest and offensive, that specula- 

tion was rife in Paris as to when the sword would be driwn, 
if Alexander II. did not profit by his warning. It is onrecord 
nevertheless that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg turned adeaf 
and contemptuous ear to the voice from the Tuileries. Now 
we learn by the very last arrival how Louis Napdeon 
has intimated to the grand nation, that wars for an idea, his 
determination to “do nothing more for Poland.” Nothing 
more? What had he done? Just what Earl Russell dij for 
Denmark. {f we put on sack-cloth and ashes, shall not this 
potentate bear us company ? 

So with the United States. They too have had to swallow 
their little leek, d-propos to the late unanimous Resolution of 
the House of Representatives touching the establishment of 
the Mexican Empire. The House having called upon the 
President for official information as to what had resulted there- 
from in Paris, Mr. Lincoln sent in, on Wednesday, the cor- 
respondence between his Secretary of State and his Minister 
to France. From this it is apparent that Mr. Seward took 
speedy and special care to disabuse the French Government 
of any misapprehension as to the importance of the American 
popular Assembly, as may be gathered from his despatch of 
the 7th ult., which we copy elsewhere and commend to the 
reader’s consideration. The case, it must be dlowed, was a 
difficult one. In this country of almost univertal suffrage, it 
might have been supposed that the Executive did but fulfil 
what Mr. Seward calls “ the unanimous sentiment of the peo- 
ple.” But that supple statesman has no such vieys. He speaks 
of the President entertaining “ profound mot be the Re- 





presentatives, but as being entirely master of lve situation, 
and as having no intention “ at present” of adopting their po- 
licy. When he has, “the French would be rejsonably ap- 
prised,” which, it must be owned, is a fair warning and an ex- 
tremely civil promise on the President’s part.—From Mr. 
Dayton’s letters, it is clear that the French were very sensi- 
tive at first; and, until Mr. Seward clipped the audacious 
wings of the Lower House, the American Minister’s position 
in Paris must have been sufficiently embarrassing. We can- 
not help thinking, however, that he attaches too much weight 
to the early salutation of Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys, “do you 
bring us peace or war ?”—it was probably a semi-jocose mode of 
opening the subject. But your untrained diplomatist is won- 
deriully impressed by .trifles, as when Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
writing from St. Petersburg, officially communicated to the 
State Department the momentous fact, that Prince Gortscha- 
koff had shaken both his hands! This question indeed could 
never have staggered the ductile Mr. Seward, who never fails 
ata pinch if words can helphim. While therefore we interpret 
his apology as completing the triangular humiliation, we 
must own that it affords another proof of what his special 
organ once designated as the “amazing flexibility of Mr. Se- 
ward’s nature.” Having, in the Arguelles case, set law and 
precedent at defiance, in favour of a popular impulse, it is 
quite in character that he should herein turn his back upon 
“the unanimous sentiment of the people,” on the ground that 
it has not “ acquired the character of a legislative act.” 





“The Most Infamous Crime on the Face of the Esrth.” 
In our issue of the 14th inst., it was our duty to call atten- 


tion to one of our daily’contemporaries, who had applied the | the only method of grappling with a financial emergency. 


above terms to the doings of the Manchester Southern Inde 


pendence Association, and, affecting an air of injured inne-| strength, or an early defeat. 


cence in the teeth of much existing proof to the contrary, had 


declared that no words could be found strong enough to vent 


its abhorrence, of the perfidy, that woul compass the dis- 
memberment of a country with which its own was at peace. 


Carried away by a generous though somewhat incautious im- 
pulse, it illustrated its doctrine by mentioning the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and blandly asked if “ it, would not be considered 
throughout the civilized world a most flagrant outrage,” if 
any prominent man in this country should contribute to the 
funds of that very mysterious association. . 
We have the honour to inform our indignant neighbour that 
Mr. Gunther, Mayor of the City of New York, has lately sym- 
pathized with the secret purposes of the dismembering Feni- 
aus, to the extent of twenty-five dollars—whether in gold or 
greenbacks, we are not yet prepared to say. 


The Real Enemies of the United States. 


of his own household! So it is with nations sometimes ; so 
is it at this present moment with the agitated community in 
which we dwell. The deliberate action of certain office- 
bearers and legislators is inflicting deadly stabs upon its good 
name and credit, while idlers are prating nonsense about in- 
ternational hatred and jealousy. 

Not long ago, in common with many of the best friends of 
the Union, we deplored the unjust and short-sighted policy of 
the N. Y. State Legislature, which had absolved itself from an 
implied promise to pay foreign creditors, in gold, the interest 
of their loans to the State. Foolish as mean, the sages thought 
to help the national Treasury, by foreing a contrast between 
Federal and State obligations—to the advantage of the former. 
But now comes back from abroad, as might have been ex- 
pected, the voice of reprobation. Staunch to the Northern 
cause heretofore, through evil and through good report, the 
London Daily News blames severely such a departure from 
mercantile and national honour, and predicts that such a 
course, persisted-in or imitated, will do incalculable injury 
to those whom itself befriends. Partial repudiation, official 
kidnapping of foreigners, violent suspensions of the freedom of 
the press, and a disposition. to substitute a dictatorial for a 
constitutional régime—these are the things that tend to dis- 
honour the land in which they become common. Such prac- 
tices are the forerunners of ruin. 





“ Canadian “Anarchy.” 

One of our prominent daily journals astonished us on Sa- 
turday last, by an editorial announcement, headed as above, 
to the effect that “they appear to be gradually drifting to- 
ward anarchy in the neighbouring British Province.” This 
being the first intimation of any such decadence that had come 
to our knowledge, we naturally looked to see héw the charge 
was made out; and we found it based upon the frequent 
changes of Ministry. Five different leaders, says our accurate 
jnformant, have been sent for within these past two years, to 
aid the Governor-General in carrying on the Administration. 
Not a desirable state of things truly, and not suitable for a 
country which affects all at once to admire strength, as the 
most éssential element of rule. Yet we have known, we think, 
four or five prominent statesmen sent for successively by the 
Queen, within as few days, when Cabinets have fallen to 
pieces, and the nice balance of parties has rendered the con- 
struction of a new one difficult. With all this, England is 
not, we believe, lapsing into anarchy. Her people also, like 
the Canadians, deliberately prefer retaining political power 
in their own hands, or that of their representatives, to binding 
themselves hand and foot for stated periods of four years, 
with the privilege of a grand upheaving at the end of them. 
The evil consequences of this uncertainty are described by 
this precise writer as five-fold. The public service, he says, 
lacks provision; mining regulations are changed with each 
change of ministry ; “such great questions as the Reciprocity 
Treaty are presented for settlement one way to-day and an- 
other way to-morrow ; our merchants have to pay canal tolls 
in the colony one week, another week they are exempt; and 
the public securities, five years ago at 16 premium, are to-day 
little above 90.” Terrible grievances these are, truly; and we 
can imagine an American sinking under them. Still, a word 
may be said in deprecation. The public service is not sus- 
pended, nor does it lack occupents. The mining operations 
being new, and the regulations difficult of arrangement, it is a 
consolation to remember that, after all, the mining population 
is not extraordinarily numerous. The Reciprocity Treaty has 
stood for ten years, and for the future is beyond ministerial 
control. That foreign merchants son.etimes pay a toll, and 
sometimes are exempt, is clearly an occasional gain to then— 
and certainly preferable to having fifty per cent. clapped on to 
their importation duties, for a period of sixty days. As for the 
public securities, the writer on Canadian anarchy was singu- 
larly infelicitious in alluding to them. We advise him to 
compare the price of Canadian and United States securities in 
the London market, and to remember that gold, and greenback 
promises to pay are not quoted at quite ths same figure. 

The ticklish condition of the actual Canadian Ministry con- 
cerns the Province, and has small interest just now for out- 
siders. We may put on reccrd, however, that the first at- 
tempt to upset it, by a Parliamentary non-confidence notion, 
was defeated by a vote of 64 against 62. As to its chances 
we can only say that it appears resolved to bring forwar 
measures promptly, and to stand by them in detail—clearly, 


We predict for it, therefore, either a rapid increase of 


The Reciprocity Treaty Undisturbed. 
It is with sincere gratification we note the fact, that a ra- 





How often does it happen that a man’s worst foes are those 





States has prevailed, in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, over sectional selfishness and clamourings fora narrow 
policy. ty On Thursday, after various divisions, arising from 
sundry, attempts to bring about the “ notice” to Great Britain , 
in order that the Treaty might be either abrogated or modified, 
it was determined by a final vote of 78 to 72 that the question 
be laid over until the first Tuesday in December next. This 
is well, for many reasons ; and we trust our Provincial readers 
will now comprehend why we have, of late, been designedly 
reticent on the subject. May trade and commerce between 
the States and the Provinces coniinue to grow and prosper ! 





Drama. 


A very interesting period of English History—as everybody 
knows—was that succeeding the final triumph of Cromwell over 
Charles the First. Then, with the Protectorate, began the reign, 
not merely of painful austerity, but of fascinating romance. 
Then, if May-Poles were banished, and music was hushed, and 
love-locks and gay ribbons disappeared from youth and maid, yet 
were eyes as bright and hearts as fond as ever, yet laughter was 
sweet, and the wicked were fond of ginger, and in the old houses 
of country gentlemen, scattered here and there throughout Merrie 
England, chaplains prayed for Royal Charley, and cavaliers drank 
to the Monarch over the water. And once, Royal Charley came, 
and tried to recover his throne, and failed, and was a fugitive 
and narrowly escaped the clutches of the foe—sitting up in his 
oak tree, 

While far below the Roundhead rode, 

And hummed a surly hymn. 

Nor was the King the only adventurer lurking amid perils in his 
own land. Many another cavalier came over from sunny France, 
surreptitiously to visit parents or lady-love, or to stir up revolt, 
and, in any case, to be hunted from cover to cover by the stern 
Puritan. And many were thedangers thus encountered and oyer- 
come. Every appreciative reader of Scott’s delightful novel 
of * Woodstock”? knows how fertile that time was, in the 
expedients of romance. And every appreciative spectator 
of the performance of “The Wife’s Secret,” at Wallack’s 
theatre, on Thursday evening, must have reflected that 
the author of that play has employed those expedients with pe- 
culiar skill, and to eminent dramatic advantage. Herein, indeed, 
is the chief merit of the drama—adroit construction. Though its 
denouement is obvious from the beginning, so artistically is it 
delayed—by such exciting incidents, and such excelient incidental 
portrayal of character—and 80 neatly is it brought about at last, 
that the fancy of the spectator is kept continually active, while his 
taste for the picturesque in adventure, for variety in character, 
and for melody and point in language, is pleasantly gratified. 
Thus “ The Wife’s Secret’’ is a most successful play : and most 
successfully was it played by Mr. Wallack’s company. 

It contains seven noticeable parts. Sir Walter Amyott, a Parlia- 
mentary Colonel,and Lady Hveline Amyott, his wife, arethe principa; 
ones. These were played respectively by Mr. Charles Fisher, and 
Miss Jane Coombs. The characters of Sir Walter and Lady 
Eveline are noble and interesting, and are brought imto graphic 
relief by the pressure of trouble. One illustrates mag- 
nanimity under the sense of fancied dishonour, and of real 
misery. The other illustrates feminine purity and na- 
tural affection. Both were well delineated—though Mr. Fisher 
seems never quite at ease in the heroics of love-making, and Miss 
Coombs is unhappily addicted to the old-fashioned chaunting style 
of stage elocution. But the gentleman was always dignified, and 
sometimes naturally impetuous, while the lady was always grace- 
ful and winning, and sometimes pathetic and even passionate in 
her emotional demonstrations. 

The part next in importance—that of Jabez Sneed—was carefully 
played by Mr. John Gilbert, who reproduced for us the canting 
hypocrite of Puritan growth. Mr. Floyd was, as Mr. Floyd always 
is, vivacious and neat and correct, as Lord Arden, the fugitive Ca- 
valier. Brouillard, the French Captain, was very truthfully and 
humorously represented by Mr. Young, whose shattered French 
and dilapidated English are as perfect as they are funny. Launce- 
lot Neville, the page, was personated, with spirit and charming arch- 
ness, by that accomplished actress Miss Fanny Morant, whose ap- 
pearances here are all too few. With far less art, but with consider- 
able relish of mirth, Miss Ione Burke played a companion part to 
the page, that of Maud, the waiting-maid. Her occasional affecta- 
tions of whining Puritanism, in derison of Sneed, were especially 
amusing. The play is a good one, and was well done, To-night 
it will be performed again; and on Monday will be produced a 
new play—never before acted anywhere—entitle@ ‘‘ Captain 
Bland.” 

Mr. Watts Philips’ comedy, ‘‘ Paul’s Return,”’ has been done 
at the Olympic. It is a commonplace and tedious piece, 
though affording scope for some good acting on the part of Mr. 
Stoddart, to say nothing of the trite lesson that gold is this 
world’s touchstone of merit and success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Florence have produced ‘Fra Diavolo,” at the 
Winter Garden. It is a laughable burlesque, and is played so as 
to please all lovers of fun, of whom there is none more ardent 
than MERCUTIO. 


PHacts and HFancies. 


Mr. Hlasko is endeavouring to found here, by subscription, 
a grand Salt-Water Swimming School, with other bathing 
conveniences of all sorts, and arrangements also for gymnas- 
tic culture. We wish the scheme entire success. The ab- 
sence of such an establishment in this luxurious capita! is 
surprising. —-——-Punch has a neatly and appropriately quiz- 
zical wood-cut in his latest number. It represents a broken 
extinguisher supposed to be clapped over acanfle, with smoke 
oozing out from a hole in the side. An inscription ona 
oe pig states that it is “ Erected to the Memory of the London 

ational Tercentenary Committee, April 23, 1864, by their 
Friend and Counsellor, Mr. Punch.” ~-—The cargo of coal 
contributed by Mr. Elliott, of the firm of Glass, Elliott, and 
Co., of London, to the encores Fair, has arrived here, 
and has been sold at auction, for $13.50 per ton, to the Man- 
hattan Gas Co. The cargo, it appears, will turn out nearly 
1,100 tons.————A telegram to the London papers, dated 
Edinburg, May 11th, says: “There has been another great 











tional view of the general commercial interests of the United 


scene at a seizure for ministers’ money in High Street, in thig 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Carleton has published a novel called Nepenthe, writ- 
ten “by the author of Olie.” It appears to be the work of 
an inexperienced writer—a lady we should judge—who is 
stronger in sentiment than in intellect, and as ignorant of 
the world as of art. It comprises a tedious narrative, impro- 
pable in its main incidents and trivial in all others, con- 
cerning the tribulations of a poor, orphan girl, who was 
persecuted by an unknown enemy, till at length right tri- 
umphed over wrong, and she inherited a fortune, and be- 
came the wife of an artist, and discovered her long-lost fa- 
ther. This narrative is constructed in a loose, disjointed 
manner, and is written in a style of insufferable verbosity. 
Nor is there any touch of nature or of brilliancy, in the cha- 
racters which it introduces, to relieve the story of its general 
atmosphere of weak sentiment and abortive prolixity. Those 
characters are, for the most part, commonplace, and are too 
generally addicted to preaching—in which tgndency the author 
shares. Hence she gives us whole pages of trite reflection, 
which only serves to retard the naturally sluggish movement of 
thestory, and to fatigue the attention of the reader. We might 
present some ludicrous examples of this radical defeet : but it 
would consume much space to little purpose. Enough to re- 
fer to Nepenthe’s disquisitions on self-made men, love, mar- 
riage, and Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” in chapters twenty-eight 
and thirty; the absolute nonsense headed “ Astrognosia,” in 
chapter thirty-nine; the extract from Carleyn’s journal, in 
chapter twenty-third ; the remarks on Dr. Wendon’s blindness, 
_—on p. 127; and the passage—representative of all the dialogue 
—on page 79, wherein Mrs. Wendon, expressing her preference 
for blue, delivers “a rhapsody of words,” ranging over various 
points, from bonnet-strings to the Deity. The explanation of 
such blemishes, and of the general crudeness of the novel is— 
Youth. And we only refer to “ Nepenthe,” in order to ex- 
press regret that talent, in early life, is not guarded by some 
intuitive instinct of repression. To write is well—but to rush 
prematurely into print is to court disaster and to chronicle 
folly. < 

A Life of General Butler, entitled General Butler in New 
Orleans, has been written by Mr. James Parton, and published 
by Messrs. Mason and Brothers, of thiscity. It is a long story, 
smoothly written, and not lacking in interest and historical va- 
lue. It also presents General Butler in the light of a hero— 
which will please the admirers of that officer. He was not so es- 
teemed, we believe, in his native State, prior to the war, though 
he displayed, at the Bar, in Massachusetts, the same energy 
of character and the same delicate refinement and nice mora- 
lity, which have since so peculiarly signalized his military ca- 
reer. But the lurid blaze of war lights up an heroic figure as 
the sunshine of peace can never do—and this the reader of 
Mr. Parton’s biography will discover. 








An interesting book, for children, has been published by 


Messrs. J. E. Tilton and Co., of Boston. It is called 7/e 


Little Rebel, and it recites the adventures of a boy who, being 
ill-treated by a cruel step-father, ran away from home, took 


refuge in the country, and eventually became a prosperous 


farmer. Its characters are, in the main, natural, and are well 


sketched, its incidents are probable, and its style islively. To 
say that it is a book for children, is to say jhat it contains 
puerilities ; but these are not excessive. It isa good book of 


its class.—It commences a series of juvenile stcries. 





Another book for children, just published by Messrs. 
Walker, Wise and Co., of Boston, is entitled Spectacles for 


Young Hyes. It isastory of travel in Switzefland, and re- 


lates {he sayings and doings of a family sojourning in Zurich. 
The narrative abounds in anecdotes, and scraps of historical 
knowledge, and such incidents as are likely to please the boys 
and girls who read it. It is written in an easy style, by Sarah 
Its tone and teaching are good; «nd, though 
liable to objection, on the ground of a tendency towards the 
trivial and the verbose, it will rank with good juvenile works, 
We must add, however, that, as a rule, the best of such works 
fall short of the standard of sense, taste, and entertainment, 


W. Lander. 


that ought to be satisfied in this department of letiers. 


Hine Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 





This annual show of the English school of paintings was 
duly opened at the beginning of the month, being inaugu- 


rated, as usual, by a grand banquet in the principal Gallery 


The élite of political, social, and literary life were present ; 
but we do not find that the proceedings, as recorded, merit 
So of the pictures. It 
would weary far-off readers to haye them gone over piece- 
meal. We prefer to select a bit here and there from the pub- 


any reproduction in these columns. 


lished notices. Tom Taylor, in the Times, says: 


Nothing strikes the critic who has been familiar with a long 

ually but 
he cause, at 
once, and effect of thisis visible, in the manifest painstaking and 
honest study put into nine-tenths of the pictures here, and in 


series of Academy Exhibitions so much as the 
surely rising level of technical achievement. 


the disappearance of work below a certain live of skill and 


completeness, which a few years since would have been called 
high, but is now accessible to so many that the Council is 
enabled to cover its walls from top to bottom without once 
sinking below it. The Academy has contributed little directly 
to this result. The teaching of its schools has not improved ; 
the number of its students and the competition for its rewards 
have rather diminished. The impulse to the more earnest 
study of nature everywhere visible is due in various degrees to 
that general tendency towards realism in art which in paint- 


ing produced the pre-Raphaelite school, to wider acquain 


tance with foreign masters methods, and not a little to the 
conan ls of design and) coll of art inspired from South 
.) fr. 


RS Ee es 
>» aD our young pain 
been su into a fair attention to the rival claims of parts 
and the whole. The rabid medievalism which aspired to 
reproduce. on canvas the effects of illuminations and painted 
wavowe isd out. Other. paneer etenn oninys es 

of young an ent innovators are pearing before 
recurrent tide of Ii common sense, il English i . 
if it still show a lack of that eral culture which gives tone 
and measure to the best foreign schools, if it be still too little 
elevated by public employment, a demand for large and 
serious work of national interest, and too purely at the mercy 
of the dealer and the individual buyer, may be described, at 
least, by comparison with its state any time since the begin- 
ning of the century, as both healthy and hopeful. “This year’s 
Exhibition is a very in ing one, less from the presence of 
works from the few men who in times past bore the brunt of 
exhibitions, than from large numbers of meritorious pictures 
by young and rising painters, many of them hardly known, 
very few of them as yet admitted to the honours even 
of associateship. This is the general conclusion, and it is 
the most satisfactory testimony that could be borne to the ge- 
neral advance of our painters, as measured by average judg- 
ments. ° 
* * In “ My Second Sermon” (13), Mr. Millais has illus- 
trated, out of church, the proverb that “familiarity breeds 
contempt.” The little eyes that gazed at the preacher with 
such wideopen awe last year are closed, the little ears that 
drank in the words of “ the first sermon” so eagerly are sealed 
to the second. . The little lady is happily asleep, in the same 
pew, With its lining of rusty green baize, and her dreamland, 
doubtless, is as holy a place as church, and her dreams must 
be such as angels might wait upon. If pious people don’t 
quarrel with Mr. Millais’ pet for going to sleep over, or rather 
under, the sermon, they will love her as much this as they did 
last year, and they can’t do more. It is almost to be regretted 
thet Mr. Millais should have suggested comparison between 
.his little churchgoer of last. year and Miss Lily Noble (570), 
who wears the same red cloak, and swings her trim little legs 
in much the same fashion, though the stockings are white in- 
stead of scarlet, and she is nursing her doll instead of listening 
to the parson. But who can wonder that every mamma 
wants her little one painted in this delightful style? In 
“ Leisure Hours” (289) Mr. Millais has made a gorgeous piece 
ot colour out of two little girls in crimson velvet, playing on a 
green carpet before a folding screen of gilded and embossed 
enetian leather. All this is painted with a wonderful force 
and directness of brush. If we did not feel that the painter 
was thinking rather of giving us a feast of colour than of any- 
thing else, we might complain of a background which dis- 
tracts and divides attention with the figures. Not so in the 
lovely little sketch of a child (Harold, son of the Dowager 
Countess of Winchelsex—135), where the pure face and sunny 
hair are all in all; or in “ Charlie is my Darling” (118), a 
young ody in a riding-habit of green velvet aud silver, with a 
white cockade in her silver-laced éricorne, drawing on her 
gloves, as she prepares to mount from the horse-block at the 
hall door, on which she stands like a Jacobite Dian on her 
pedestal. 

* * “Ya Gloria—a Spanish Wake,” by Phillip, is the 
picture of this side of the East room. The dead child is lying 
with its crown of flowers and the reverential lamp burning 
beside it behind the curtain on the right of the picture. Near 
it sits the sorrowing mother, resisting the entreaties of the old 
majo, and of her gossip, who urge her to swallow her mother’s 
grief, take her tambourine, and join the merriment in the sun- 
shine of the pétio, where the castanets are clicking and the 
guitars tinkling. The contrast between mirth and mourning 
is helped by the shade and sunshine, and carries the sentiment 
of the subject straight to the heart. Mr. Phillip’s only other 
contribution this year is a telling head of Lord Dalhousie, 
where the green riband of the Order of the Thistle is used 
with excellent effect to harmonize the dark dress and strongly 
coloured face. 

* * And now we come to Stanfield’s “ Mew Stone” (69) 
“ clanged about with gulls,” one of four pictures by the same 
veteran hand, of which two—* War” (an English frigate 
burning and bombarding on the French coast), and “ Peace” 
(the same frigate rounding to among the peaceful hulks in 
Hamoaze or Chatham) are among the most impressive works 
of his we remember; not the less iinpressive, perhaps, from a 
visible tremulousness and timidity of touch that tells of a 
weakened hand. 

Epigrammatic even in his catalogue title, Sir Edwin, whom 
we welcome in renewed force this year, has christened “ A 
Piper and a Pair of Nut-crackers” (82); a delicious group of 
squirrels and a bullfinch, equal for the delighttuiness of con- 
summate mastery over fur and feather and intense truth of 
animal character to anything he has ever painted. But he 
has taken a far higher flight in his “Man Proposes and 
God Disposes” (163), where, under the lurid light of the dawn 
blink and among the blocks of ice, a pair of polar bears 
are tugging and rending at an undistinguishable heap which 
was once a boat and a boat’s crew. One, with the hot breath 
puffed from its nostrils into the frosty air in the effort; is rend- 
ing away the Union Jack that may have served as a shroud 
for some gallant heart. The other is crunching a blanched 
bone—no need to ask what bone ; almost hidden by the snow 
are a note-book and a telescope, relics of Arctic exploration. 
This is a most originally conceived. and wonderfully painted 
picture. Modern manner would ask for more detail in ice and 
sky, would insist on more making out in shattered timbers 
and ragged tackle and rent flag. Sir Edwin goes to the heart 
of the subject—animal ferocity and desolation. The ice even 
refuses a grave to those who braved its terrors, they are to 
have aliving tomb in the maw of the wild beasts. After this 
picture we can have little relish for his mounted group watch- 
ing a buck in Windsor Park (134), or even his capital sketch 
of the “ Pensioners” (371), a brace of old hunters stirred by 
the sound of the horn and the music of the pack. 


Of the Arctic scene, the Atheneum says: 


Sir E. Landseer’s great picture, “Man Proposes and God 
Disposes” (163), an Arctic incident suggested by the account 
of finding relics of the Franklin Expedition, is so epic in its 
quality that it would be pedantry to reserve consideration of 
its merits until we come to the class of paintings of animals, 
The scene is given upon the surface of a piece of rugged ice, 
the coast-line of that remote northern land; this coast-line is 
cut into by inlets of dark water, Over all is the greenish light 
of an arctic moon; a purple veil of mist is drawn aside—as 
if a secret were displayed, and in order that we might see 
what became of our long-lost countrymen. The veil gone, 
rose-tints of sunlight fall on the nearest and highest points of 
rock-like ice, while light itself penetrates the sea-green blocks, 


shore. Right across the front of the picture lies a spar of 
Wrens et moent Ree. boat it. may be, covered with brine as 
hard a8 a stone, and with a hoary hanging fringe of icicles. 
of tarpaulin—that may, at one time, news, bee: the 

formed amongst the angular bloc ies 
Beneath the spar are a few planks, bleached 
; and, from beneath them peer a few bones— 
the rib-bones of a man; over these lies a coat of Navy-blue. 
hite bear, her head on high, holds between cruel 
whitened bone. At the other side of the picture, and 
it, were at the back of the so-called hut, sprawls the form- 
ess bulk of a still larger bear, whose flattened head is laid 
the ice, dragging between its jaws and from beneath the 


spar the ragged length of a piece of bunting, part of a Union 


Possibly, no one has painted white bears like these, 
and few could have turned studies ut the Zoological Gardens 
to.such effective account as Sir E. Landseer has done. So 
much for the picture, and the artist’s craft. As to his choice 
of subject, we protest against it. 


What follows is borrowed from the London Review. 


Other pictures are more in accordance with what we call 
high art, but they lack the completeness of Landseer perhaps, 
because, in dealing with human emotion, they have to con- 
tend with the greatest of all subjects for expressional art. 
There are three large works in the principal room, all in this 
category, but each treated very differently. Mr. Leighton ag- 
sumes, from the flights of the poet, a subject for his picture 
that is to bring us nearer to Dante’s proud heart, and tell us 
the bitterness of his sufferings in exile, when he eat the bread 
of dependence, and wrote the lines in the “ Paradise,” begin- 
ning, “Tu proverai come sa di sale.” It was the part of a 
picture stronger in feeling, as well as in apprehension of style 
and thorough knowledge of the time, than in technical merits 
of composition and drawing. The work betrays the want of 
thought over the expression to be given to the heads, in which 
not even that of Dante himself sets the spectator thinking and 
sympathizing. One is struck with the scene, the groups of 
gures on each side of this one solitary and singularly-looking 
personage habited in long robes of straight folds, with a 
countenance more suggestive of ascetic discipline than the 
fiery-hearted poet. The figures in gaudy costumes of pea- 
cocks’ feathers, the noble lady and the young man leading a 
child bedecked with flowers, the dujfone in scarlet cloak, and 
the nobles coming down the steps of the palazzo, all serve 
chiefly to set off the one figure of Dante, who stands holding a 
book with hands crossed im an attitude of resignation rather 
than discontent and disgust with the “vile company” he is 
obliged to associate with as the guest of the noble Veronese, 
who received him into his house. The point which arises is 
whether the artist should not discriminate between the 
wsthetic treatment and the merely decorative. We can per- 
ceive and enjoy abundance of the latter in this picture, but. 
must own that the sympathies are not reached; we look at 
the picture and admire its beauties of colour and picturesque- 
ness, but the eye wanders from the face of Dante. Mr. Armi- 
tege paints even a more imaginary incident in his “ Ahab and 
Jezebel” (15), a large work with figures larger than life. In 
this is to be observed how much attention the artist has paid 
to expression in the heads and the attitudes. Ahab is seen 
reclining on a splendid carved and embroidered couch, his one 
arm dropped listlessly down, while the other hand plays with 
his beard, and his knitted brow and Jark eye betray a cowardly 
and cruel envy. The wife leans over the head of the couch, 
prompting horrible things, her hand suiting the action to the 
word as she seems about to tear the cushion. There is im- 
mense power in these figures, power that has carried the ar- 
tist a little over the just limits of his art, and made his work a 
striking one, certainly, but not pleasing to the eye. The 
colouring is cold, notwithstanding the opportunities for fine 
colovr in such a work; the flesh tints must be unlike the 
complexion of that race, and there is a general want of tone. 
If we could infuse something of Mr. Leighton’s luxury of 
colouring into this picture and take away a little of the excess 
of facial expression in exchange, both painters would in our 
opinion be improved, so to speak. The other large work is 
Mr. H. W. Pickersgill’s “ Murder of Desdemona” (140). After 
discussing the merits of the two painters not of the spreges 
this comes upon us in all its oppressiveness, and we can only 
describe it as a tremendous academic production. The Othello 
is a monster, who without his stage tunic might stand for an 
Apollyon, and the Desdemona is simply a study of the head 
and shoulders of an Amazon. This isan example of how fu- 
tile is the notion. that grand subjects can be painted merely 
with gigantic figures on unlimited canvas; it is tue reduction 
of the academic to the absurd. 


The critics seem to agree that the young men of the day are 
beating the Academicians—an idea which is sometimes vented 
in respect to a certain New York Institution. 
———_@—_—__—__ 


FROM THE PIAZZA DI SPAGNA. 
Correspondence of the “ Albion,” 


The great’ festival of Easter came in Rome, bringing with 
it rain and mud, disappointment and tribulation. A nume- 
rous and unhappy class of beings called /orestieri—who in- 
habit the Eternal city in the winter months, to serve as prey 
to wily Italians during that period, and whose life is a per- 
petual search for apartments, food, carriages, and tickets of 
admission—were blank with dismay, tu know that there could 
be no illumination of St. Peter’s on Easter night. Holy Week 
with its solemn rites passed as usual; the last procession of 
closely-masked penitents glided out of St. Peter’s by the soft 
evening twilight of Good Friday, in the impenetrable disguise 
which oftentimes shelters the affrighted consciences of all 
classes, princes, a8 well as plebeians, seeking, by this act of 
self-imposed penance, relief from the burden of a secret, deadly 
sin. The expiring wail of the Miserere, which is usually dis- 
sipated by the fireworks and noisy rejoicings of Easter, on 
this occasion lingered in the memories of those who heard it, 
a week beyond the usual,time. The Pope's health, which had 
been so precarious as to excite serious apprehensions among 
the Faithful, and to vent him from assisting at the cere- 
monies of Passion Week, was sufficiently re-vstablished at 
Easter to admit of his giving the customary benediction. But 
an inopportune and wearisome rain compelled his Holiness to 
bestow his blessing in the interior of St. Peter's, instead of the 
open square before the church, thereby depriving the sight- 
seers of one of the grandest spectacles that Romv offers at this 
season. Still the benediction within the church is an impres- 
sive sight, once seen never to be forgotten. 

Tribunes, erected on either side of the altar for the accom- 
modation of ladies, are filled at an early hour of the morning 
with a lugubrious crowd of black-robed and black-veéiled fe- 
males, chiefly and unmistakably English, in spite of the 


foreign adjunct of the black veil, whose folds however are 








and lucid shadows appear among the masses that strew the 





scarcely disposed with a grace and abandon purely Castilian, 




























































































































































































































































































‘ seconds, the prudent Italians do not willingly choose French 
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are at all events too indiedting 
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possibly bis parting blessing 

The Sunday succeeding Easter was brilliant and cloudless, 
and altogether well adapted to the illumination of St. Pe- 
ter’s. From the Castle San Angelo, now occupied by 
French troops, the coup @ ail was striking and cent. 
The heights of the olu castle, over the dungeons of the luckless 
Cenci family, were gay with French uniforms, French music, 

French chattering. The San io bridge, at the foot of 
the castle, was — — per chee teas am hoger 
contadini, and with s ing and shou representatives 0 
all nations. The sullen Tiber splashed along underneath, bear- 
waves the eternal reflection of the lights of 
Rome. eter’s was before our eyes, a colossal 
flame, ‘surmounted by the glowing cross, which shone far 
away into the dusky Cam , as if it sought to illame the 
whole earth with its fiery radiance. 

The Easter celebration always terminates with a display 
of fireworks, universally conceded to be the finest in the 
world, and although the idea of squibs and crackers seems to 
comport ill with the dignity of Rome, still it was gratifying to 
observe that the rockets on the Pincio ascended with a cer- 
tain stateliness which I have never observed elsewhere, and 
the sticks, disdaining to return to mother earth, were appa- 
rently translated to another sphere. The Pyrotechnist of 
the occasion was a man of great genius, as I was informed by 
an Italian, and he accordingly conceived the bold design of 
representing the destruction of Pompeii, which involved a 
great deal of architectural display, and the crashing in of all 
things at the d dénouement, together with the persistent 
fiery gleam of a red Bengal light, which I discov next day 
to have been Vesuvius. In addition, however, to the intrinsic 
a of the fireworks, the accessories of these Roman 
spectacles, the fountains, the statues, the evergreens, the frown- 
ing palaces, all combine to make them most unique and im- 
posing.—In the dense unmanageable crowds, which attend 
these various shows, the protection of a French epaulette is 


B 


ing on its 


of the greatest service ; it is an open sesame to all otherwise | D&s 


unattainable places; and the esprit de corps of the army is 
such, that at the slightest menuce of difficulty to a superior, a 
half dozen subalterns rush at once to the rescue. 

A general illumination 6f the entire city, in honour of the 
Pope’s return to his dominions, will terminate for the pre- 
sent, I should imagine, the recent reckless expenditure of oil 


and gas. 
The shades of political opinion in Rome appear to be varied. 
There is a class who believe in the existing order of things—a 
“elass who Go not believe, but who pretend to believe—a class 
who believe in Garibaldi—another who believe in Victor 
Emanuel—sand/a class who believe nothing, and view all things 
with mistrust and gloom. The gary calling themselves 
Liberals refuse to take in the Carnival, or in any thing 
that may be construed into happiness. In default of any 
other active mode of exhibiting discontent, they take delight 
in, disseminating a peculiar kind of snuff at the Opera masked 
balls in Carnival time. The principal sufferers in this noble 
scheme of vengeance are the foreigners present, whoare inno- 
cently enjoying the gaieties of the scene, and who, after pro- 
longed fits of coughing and sneezing, are at last unwillingly 
forced to retire. Another pleasant device of the Liberals is to 
send bombs of explosive material amongst persons obnoxious 
to their cause. On the evening of the general illumination, 
one was thrown promiscuously into the crowd on the Piazza 
Minerva,. causing general ,havoc amongst the neighbouring 
windows, and, as a rare instance of summary justice, severely 
wounding its projector. Two\Jewish money-changers, driving 
down the Corso wiih their money bags, were murdered at 
eight o’clock in the evening, and the money stolen. The 
faintest cry for aid is a signal for Italians to fly in all direc- 
tions, and the sound of Ajuta/ Ajuta/ usually clears the 
Corso in a moment. In social circles of distinction rumours 
of duels appear to be not infrequent; but in the selection of 


officers, “ For in that case,” they say, “ we shall be obliged to 
ht.” 

Modern indigenous art in Rome seems not in a very vigo- 
rous condition, notwithstanding the artistic atmosphere of the 
place, its lofty associations, and its models of beauty. Roman 
sculptors, as a mass, tread closely on each others ideas, show- 
ing little originality in their conception or treatment of sub- 
jects; and their works when completed are offered to the 
highest bidder, as a tradesman offers his wares for sale. In 
the studio of the distinguished American sculptor Mr. Story, 
whose diversity of gifts serves to heighten, without im 
the excellence of each, sits his second Cleopatra. This 
creature, with the mystery of the Sphinx on her brow, and in 
her parted Egyptian lips, isso grand-in majestic beauty, so 
fascinating in voluptuous grace, that one readily believes a 
world lost for her, and that, once imagined by an artist, she 
es be relinquished, but must be rep 

forms. 

The principal aim of native painters in Rome, with rare 
exceptions, is to copy*the works of old masters, with more 
or less fidelity, and to ispose of these copies to English or 
American purchasers ; for among their own countrymen there 
is no pecuniary encouragement of art. A visit to the studio 
of Mr. Tilton, the ‘American painter, whose merited fame is 
constantly increasing, is a great relief to the eye wearied with 
the constant repetition of hackneyed subjects, which meet 
one at every turn. His landscapes of the Campagna and his 
Venetian scenes are and warm with to-day’s life, at the 
same time mellowed and enriched by the great art-teachings 
of past 
he ant of Music in Rome is in a still more dilapidated 
condition. If Italyjis a land of song, the song at the present 
time is unmeaning and discordant. Nothing can be more 
grating to the ear and generally unpleasant, than the noctur- 
nal shouts of the Italian peripatetic minstrel with his accom- 


eet of |J 


rege demands I 
interest to its dull scenes. Ristori’s conception of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the Drama of Elizabetta, seemed to me forcible 
though somewhat crude, and the rendering of her conception 
at times beyond the limits of ; 
proaching the boundaries of caricature. Her physical advan- 
tages of person, voice, mobility of physiognomy, and grace of 
gesture, -g0 far in winning Ly es of her audience; 
ut the exercise of that subtle, inexplicable power, which 
manifest in Ristori’s acting. The 
gives rise to much valuable 


re) prostrate 

foe; but it also introduces to the public Sir Francesco Bacone. 
This historical —— with the dress and general appear- 
ance of a worn-out Italian tenor, is suggestive, in his melan- 
choly feebleness, of Buckland, when presented to the- 
sympathizing chorus in the Opera of “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” Essex is aman of many words, and as some one 
said of Byron, “a man of tumultuous passions;” but the 
interest which he excites is neither great nor lasting. 

As the Spring season advances, the amusements of Rome 
dwindle away with the winter crowd. Just when the drives 
and promenades grow beautiful and enjoyable, when the 
grounds of the Villa Borghese glow in the warm afternoon 
sun-light, and the solemn old fountains, ceasing their usual 
dirge, try to splash out a merrier refrain, when grave little 
em priests bol on the green sward with an —— 
befitting their black and scarlet petticoats, and the Englis 
girls in round hats and Balmorals stop to cull violets, having 
previously consulted “Murray’s Guide to Rome and its En- 
virons,” as to the properest method of fulfilling this romantic 
duty, it occurs then to the Foresteri to leave the Papal 
dominions and seek amusement in other regions! So the 
shops in the Piazza di Spagna t up their shutters, the 
cab-men desert their stands, the hotels close their doors, the 
retire for summer recreation on the earnings of their 
hard-fought wintér campaigns, and Rome is once more the 
silent tomb of the great dead. 


Rome, April 27, 1864. Lipa. 
———_.@——_—__—. 
THE CHANNEL FLEET. 
[Private.] Admiralty, May 2, 1864. 


My dear Dacres,—Here are your secret instructions. 
are drawn up by me, and are, I think, very clever: 
Yours truly, 


They 


. Pacer. 

Admiralty, May 2, 1864. 

Sir,—The fleet under your command being about to pro- 
ceed to the Baltic, I am desired by my Lords to give you the 
following instructions for your guidance : 

1. You will carefully read, and at the same time under- 
stand, all the enclosed papers on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, and, having so read them, you will communicate 
your impressions to Captain Hornby, your flag captain. — 
2. Captain Hornby will, in a similar manner, communicate 
his impressions to you.—3. It is not considered necessary for 
the —— officers to attempt the solution of the question. — 
4. On reaching the Baltic the question will naturally occur to 
you—What am I to do? To this question it is not easy to give 
the requisite answer.—5. My Lords are clearly of opinion 
that something must be done for the advantage of the Danes. 
—6. My Lords are equally clearly of opinion that nothing 
ought to be done which might damage any of the ships under 
your command.—7. Two courses are therefore open to you, 
and it will be a source of satisfaction to you to know that 
such latitude is given to you.—8. You will bear in mind that 
you are sent to the Baltic to uphold the dignity of England, 
and to enforce the policy of her Majesty’s Government. What 
that policy is my Lords are not at liberty to mention.—9. You 
will of course bear in mind that the Channel Fleet is a most 
expensive luxury. My Lords therefore trust that you will be 
careful to do nothing to endanger its efficiency by engaging 
in dangerous hostilities —10. Her Majesty’s Government hav- 
ing determined upon maintaining peace in the North of Eu- 
rope, you will at once open fire = both belligerents in the 
event ot their trying either to enforce or to evade the block- 
ade.—11. Supposing for the sake of argument that on reach- 
ing the Baltic you do something, results are likely to follow ; 
but as those results are of necessity uncertain, my Lords must 
decline to give you any special instructions.—12. On the other 
hand, if you find it more advisable to do nothing, the conse- 
quences may be so serious that my Lords cannot with justice 
to themselves assume any responsibility in that event.— 
13. Your late illustrious predecessor in the command of a 
British fleet in the Baltic talked a great deal of fighting, 
but brought his ships home again in safety. It will be for 
say to consider how far it would be safe for you to 

llow his example—i4. For your guidance, my Lords 
recommend you to study the foreign policy of her Majesty’s 
Government as shown in the blue-books forwarded herewith. 
—15. My Lords, however, advise you to be careful.—15. My 
Lords likewise advise you not to be too careful, but recom- 
mend to Pig that happy mixture of recklessness and cau- 
tion which I show to such <a in my answers to 
—— in the House of Commons.—17. My Lords feel sure 

, With these clear instructions, you cannot go wrong. At 
the same time they reserve to themselves any credit there 
may be if you do Tight —18. In conclusion, I am desired by 
my Lords to recommend you most earnestly to keep your 
weather-eye open and look out for squalls.—19. Admiral 
Fitzroy has received instructions to keep you informed which 
way the wind blows, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CLARENCE PaGET. 








the Owl, a London paper, and was copied into the Times. 
We are not aware that any sensation was caused. 
———_@—_—__—__ 

Marve.tous! A Satmon IN THE THAMES. —Last week a 
remarkably fine salmon of nearly 13lb. weight was caught in 
pthe Thames. He was coming up to eat w t at Green- 
wich, and had, in fact, his stomach full of these little fish when 
The ca was immediately communicated 
Mr. Frank Bucklan |; Mr. Frank Buckland met Mr. Ffen- 
nell, the Inspector of Fisheries, in consultation, and it was de- 
cided by these two authorities that the fish was probably a 
Thames-bred fish, and that this was his second Sotanaedlait 
from the sea, Let no reader smngine tate stney 80 poreersonhy 

sporting interest. It has a far deeper and more comprehen- 


ja 
sive import. It means that the water of the Thames is grad- 


ually becoming fit for a fish to live in, and consequently for 
man to use. The presence of fish in a stream is the best test 
of the purity of the water. Where the water is polluted the 
fish Bn and where the element is so corrupted as to kill 
the it is detrimental to the health of man. This salmon, 
as Mr. Buckland is disposed to conclude, was artificially 
hatched and turned out into the Thames in the spring of 1861; 
he probably found his way to the sea and back some months 
afterwards, and was revisiting his birthplace for a second time 
when his migrations were abruptly terminated. If these spec- 
ulations are correct, the fish must have found the river reas- 
onably habitable, and so the pains expended on the purifica- 
tion of our metropolitan stream are beginning to bear fruit at 
last.— Times, May 4. 


Welcome, little salmon! For a long time past there has 
been no such merry news to men who dwell by the silvery 
Thames as the paragraph which told them that a salmon had 
been caught in the river last week. We seem to be returning 
to our old poetical associations ; to a time—the time of Spen- 
ser and Raleigh, of Jonson and Shakspeare—when the salmon 
fishers mpm their toils from London Bridge Stairs to Bank- 
side, and the boats and nets of the shad fishers covered the - 
river up to Lambeth Marsh. We know that in olden times 
the Thames supplied food for no inconsiderable portion of the 
porn on its banks ; and that the fishing interests, so late as 

e reign of James, were powerful enough to dispute the sov- 
ereign’s rights over the stream. When Phineas Pett built a 
pinnace-for Prince Henry—a toy ship of war which cruised 
between Westminster and the Temple—the salmon and shad 
men cried out fiercely against navigating the river above 
bridge, by any craft large enough to foul their nets. The sal- 
mon went away with the Temple roses. But the water is 
growing clear as the air becomes pure; and the fish and the 
flowers are now coming back together. In a few days Plant- 
agenet and Somerset, dropping down into the Temple Gar- 
dens, might really be able to pluck the white rose and the 
red; and now to our delight we hear that the Thames-bred 
salmon, after going out to sea, has actually ventured to re- 
turn up the stream, like a Swiss to his Alps and an Egyptian 
to his Nile.—Atheneum, May 7. 





NEw GOVERNMENT Museums at KENSINGTON.—The ques- 
tion, “ What is an architect?” has just been answered in a 
manner that is less surprising than conclusive. By a com- 
mittee—composed of three architects, a painter, and a “ lay- 
man,” appointed to examine the — sent in competition 
for the proposed museums at South Kensington—it has been 
decided that out of thirty-three sets of drawings, the best 
known men of the day, one series, bearing the moito, “Ad 
ogni uccello suo nido 6 bello,” was worthiest of the first pre- 
mium of £400, and, as might have been surmised from the 
“ fine Roman hand” displayed, it turned out that the success- 
tul competitor was Oapt. Fowke himself. To the design 
signed “ Well to build is well to buy,” the work of Professor 
Kerr, the second premium of £250 was awarded; while to 
Mr. C. Brodrick, a provincial architect of some standing, was 
given £150, the lowest prize.— Atheneum. 

This is a very cruel, and we trust an unfair impufation. . 
The fact is that Captain Fowke, an officer of the Engineers 
and the designer of the second Crystal Palace in London, is 
not a professional! architect, and is therefore regarded as an 
interloper among the regularly trained followers of the Art, 
and by the jourmals to which they have access. 





MEYERBEER IN PrIvATE.—-As a man, Meyerbeer only 
failed in society because he expressed no opinions, no dislikes, 
no objections, and thus no predilections. The self-engross- 
ment which seems to have been a part of hischaracter, and Was 
an ingredient in his talent, may have stood betwixt himself 
and sincerity a regards the music of his predecessors or his 
contemporaries, and somewhat, also, in social intercourse. 
Withal, he was a man who had travelled, and seen; and 
heard ; he was pleasant at repartee, and fine (to the very ex- 
tremest fineness) in his appreciation of humour. 

So far as can be learnt, his strict self-occupation did not de- 
sert him to the last. He knew that he was dying ; aud was 
able, we hear, for himself to arrange every detail of the sad 
ceremonies which belong to the clay when the soul has fled 
from it.—Atheneum. 





PATENT PENDULUM Boats.—On Wednesday we witnessed 
three of these boats plying on the Humber, for the p se of 
testing in one of them an improved excentric paddle. We are 
informed that the apparatus in the boats is not half so la- 
borious as the oar, and can be worked by any novice in five 
minutes. The large boat, With the excentric paddles, seemed 
to combine the swiftness of the race boat with the stability of 
the pleasure boat. The excentrics worked admirably, prs f we 
can vouch for the good style in which the boat left the pier. 
We are informed that the distance from Pauli to Hull, with 
four passengers, was accomplished in twenty-four minutes and 
a half. The inventor will run any oared boat in the kingdom 
for fifteen or twenty miles; capacity of boats to be the same, 
and each boat to have an equal number of hands.— Hull News. 
any little more precise information would have been accepta- 
ble. 

Ristorrs New Part.—The admirers: of Madame Ristori 
will be glad to read a parapbrase of a letter addressed by her 
toa friend in Paris which has lately been published in the 
Journal des Débats :—“TI still lead a wandering life,” writes 
the lady, “ which does not always displease me. While I am 
travelling, I study and I search, in the hopes of finding a new 
part. ‘Alas! poets are rarities. Happily, [ have found a new 
poet, called Ferrari, the worthy heir of Goldoni, * * who 
has made for me expressly a comedy in verse, in which one is 
not always laughing, ‘La Donna e lo Scettico’ (The Lady and 
the Sceptic). This time I play the part of a mother; it is truly 
superb, and'touches all the chords of passion. I am playing 
it just now, not without a certain success, but assuredly with 








Rear-Admiral Sydney Colpoys Dacres, C. B. 
The above clever squib Was published, very recently, im 


the utmost delight.”— Ristori mentions, among other 
plans, one of a visit to Paris, at no distant period, in order to 
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play the part ofthe Antone of 


Berrer Late THAN NEvER ?—A man, brought lately to 
trial in France for the murder of his wife and mother-in-law, 
put in quite a new plea, which, however, was overruled. “ Re- 
member, MM. les Jurés,” said the man, who defended him- 
self, “ that I am fifty years old, was married very early, and 
my wife’s mother has never left us, and yet I have never done this 

ore.” The circumstances were not considered sufficiently 
“extenuating,” and the jury found the prisoner guilty. 
= ——— 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 802. By C. Mortzsch. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PRoBLEM No. 801. 


White. Black. 
1. Q tks Kt 1, K tks R(a) 
2. Kt to B 3, ch 2. KtoK6 
3. B to Q 4, ch 3. K tks B (best) 
4. Qto K B4, ch | 4. Any move. 
5. Q mates, 
(a) If Black play 1 PtoK B4, or1 Kt tks B, White’s reply is 
Q to K sq, and then mate in 3 moves is easy. 





The following Game was played lately at the New York Chess 
Club. Mr. Zerega (Black), it will be seen, adopted a bold defence 





of the Ruy Lopez opening. 

White. Black. White Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 1l QtoKS3 Castles 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 |12 BtksQP Kt to B3 
3 Bto Kt5 PtoQR3 Le bah Py Rto K ch 
_4BtoR4 K Kt to B3 if to K 3 Pto K R38 
5 PtoQ4 K Kt the P 15 QwR4 Bto Kt5ch 
6 QtoK2 PtoQ4 16 PtoB3 Q tks K B 
7 Kt tks P BtoQ3 17 Kt to Q2 BtoQ3 -* 
8 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 18 PtoQKt3 QBtoQ6 
9 B tks P ch B to Q2 19 PtoQB4 Q tks K Kt P 
10 Btks R B to Kt4 20K RtoB R tks B ch 

And White resigns. 





Tue BeautiruL Worip.—* They pity me,” he would say 
of such prosperous artists as Lawrence, when they came to 
visit pea patronize him, “but ’tis they are the just objects of 
pity. I possess my visions and peace; they have bartered 
their birthright for a mess of pottage.” A young lady of rank 
“was once introduced to him. “He looked at her very kindly 
for a long while without speaking, and then, stroking her 
head and oo ringlets, said, ‘May God make this werld to 
you, my child, as beautiful as it has beentome!’ Shethought 
it strange at the time that such a poor old man, dressed in 
shabby clothes, could imagine that the world had ever been 
so beautiful to him as it had been to her, nursed in all the ele- 
gancies and luxuries of wealth. But in after years she under- 
stood plainly mongh what he meant.” How could he help 
being happy? “I live in a hole here,” he used to say, “ but 
God has a beautiful mansion for me elsewhere.” And thither 
he went at the ye time. He died in August, 1827, not 
quite seventy. “I have been at the death,” exclaimed the 
humble female neighbour who was Mrs. Blake’s sole helper 
at the time, “ not of a man, but of a blessed angel !”—Renew 
of Life of W. Blake. 


NATHANIEL HawTHORNE.—He was a man of rare and fine 
genius, and held a very high rank among the writers of his 
age. We have never personally known a man who more ful- 
ly realized our conceptions of a man of genius, in contra-iis- 
tinction to a man of talents, a man of learning, a clever man. 
His mind grew from within without, and in obedience to a 
self-contained, inevitable law of growth. Of laaening he had 
very little, and was wholly independent of books. We donbt 
if he ever owned a library large enough to fill a wheelbarrow. 
His intellectual creations were original, unborrowed, of spon- 
taneous growth. His novels and tales are full of imagination, 
beauty, rare insight, purity and depth of feeling, and penetra- 
ted with a strange, weird charm, made up of the supernatural 
and the melancholy, possessing an irresistible attraction to 
minds of a certain class. 

As a master of English style he stands unsurpassed among 
the living, and rarely equalled among the dead. His periods 
are exquisite for their combination of perfect finish and easy 





grace. 

His temperament was sensitive and Shy, his manners gentle 
and retired. He had no taste for ge society, but he was 
warmly beloved by his friends, and for qualities irrespective 
of his genius. His nature was generous, manly, truthful, and 
sweet. Of conversational power he had very little, and rare- 
ly spoke where more than one or two were present. His per- 
sonal appearance was commanding and striking. He was 
tall and strong, with a noble brow and head, black hair, and 
large dark eyes, full of expression. His face was generally 
grave, but easily lighted up with a smile of irresistible sweet- 
ness.— Boston Courvr. , 





Tue Hicn Prick or Gotp.—The advance in gold, un- 


checked by the gratifying news from the army, is attracting 
considerable attention. It is attributed partly to the | 
foreign shipm and partly to the increasing demand for 


Sophocles, with the choruses . 


millions of backs, 
cent. tenders. To these must be added twenty mil- 
fions of the ational Bank notes. The volume of the circu- 
lation is now believed to be fully twice as large as is required 
for the necessities of business, and by a well-known law which 
is always found to the value of paper money, the 
uantity being almost double of what is needful, the eet 
dollar has in value till it is now worth only fifty-four 
cenis in gold. At this rate our gold- bonds are offer- 
ed for sale. The only safe way of permanently lowering the 
remium on gold is to reduce the amount of the currency. 
Tnstead of this, however, the volume of the currency is being 
augmented, and its value by_ issues both of five 
r cent. legal tenders and of National Bank -notes.—W. Y. 
y ste se Post, May 25. 





DR. DE MARINI, 


DENTIST, 


Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of per, and since asso- 


ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of W: 


60 East 34TH STREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 

SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 

SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovereign Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 

JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 PER BorT.e. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil.. 75 Cznts Per Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% CEntTs PER BOTTLE. 


mem off by the boxof one dozen. Sold every- 
Ga where. 

$ If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. MAUGER 
115 CHAMBERS Srrezr. 


Sole Agent for the Societe. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFH ASSURANOE ASSOOIATION, 


316 @gent Street, London, 
Offices, { 65 walt Street, New York 











Capital and Surplus.......... voce ncloios $3,150,000 
Losses already paid..............eceeeeeees 7,000,000 
Annual TRoome. . ow... ..cccccccccccccccccce 850,000 


assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8S. and Oanada. 





FREIGHT AND TICKET OFFICE 

VIA 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
OR 
NEW YORE AND EBRIB 

AND 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAYS. 

TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 


FOR TICKETS and general information respecting rates of pas- 

sage different routes, and for freight contracts, call at the 

GENERAL AGENCY, No. 279 Broapway (opposite Stewart’s). 
EDWARD P. BEACH, 

GENERAL AGENT 


RAILLWAY. 








| ieee: 


yo trains leave as follows, viz. : 
00 A.M., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 

00 A.M., EXPRESS for Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. R’y. 
30 

0.00 A. 


A.M., MILK, daily, for Otisville. 
, MAIL, for buffalo. 
.00 P.M., WAY. for Otisville, Newburg, Warwick. 
5.00 P.M., NIGHT EXPRESS—Saturdays and Sundays except- 
ed—for Dunkirk, Buffalo, &c. 


6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Roches- 
ter, Canandaigua, &c, On Saturdays this train will run to Buffalo 


only. 
8.00 P.M., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 


CHARLES MINOT, 
General Superintendent. 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. 
VIA 
ALLENTOWN & HARRISBURG. 
But ONE change of Cars from NEW YORK to CHICAGO or 
CINCINNATI. 
TWO HOURS SAVED! 


To Chicago, Cincinnati or St. Louis. 


On and after Dec. 14, 1863, ONE THROUGH EXPRESS 
TRAIN leaves N. Y. dail [Sundays Excepted], from foot of 
COURTLANDT STREET, at 7 0@ P. M.—via 


Central Railroad of N. Jersey, 
ALLENTOWN and HARRISBURG, 
For Pittsburgh, Chi , Cincinnati, 8t. Louis and all Points 
WEST: NORTH-WEST, and SOUTH-WEST. 
New and Magnificent SLEEPING CARS through from Jersey 
City to Pittsburg. 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH to Principal Points WEST. 
TIME THE QUICKEST, AND FARE ALWAYS AS LOW 
As by any other Route. 
For Tickets and further information, apply at the office of the 
CENTRAL R. R. OF NEW JERSEY, at the 
Foot Courtiandt St., N. W. 
At the office of the PENN’A CENTRAL R. R. CO., 
" Ne. LAstor House. 


DaIaIhy 


— 
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R. R., 271 BROADWAY, and at the principal Hotels, 
H. P. BALDWIN, 





Guatoms, but y.40 the continual increase in the volume 
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This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the }. 


At the office of the PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO 








LT gs emprellt MYSTERIOUS PERFORMAN- 


CES at his 

SALON DIABOLIQUB, 
a 5 BROADWAY' 

THAT WHICH ROBERT HELLER DOES— 
aN ROBERT HELLER’S OWN FEATS— 
Surpass those which any Spiritualistattempts, and exceed those 
which any Magician has ever Performed. 
© _ Two of his Feats Transcend all Previous Marvels ; 


SZEING WITH THE INWARD EYE; 
OR, SUPERNATURAL VISION, AND 


THE CHURCH OF THE ANGELS IN THE AIR. 
Doors Open at 74; Commence at 8. 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2 P.M. 
MANTILLAS, ETC.,, 








BRODIE’s 
GRAND OPENING 


— FOR — 
SUMMER TRADE, 


ON TUESDAY, THIRTY-FIRST MAY, 


As Usual Ahead of All Competitors 





AMILY MOURNING.—A CARD.—LADIES REQUIRING 
MOURNING GOODS, are Respectfully Solicited to call and 
examine our Stock of Mourning Dress Materials, being very large 
and choice ; a great many new materials ; also 
BONNETS, MANTILLAS, SHAWLS, VEILS, &c., 
in all of which we cannot be excelled or undersold. 
N.B.—An elegant assortment of BLACK SILKS, much lower 
than present Prices of Importation, 100 Pieces of FOULARD 
SILKS, new designs, beautiful quality. 
JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, . 
No. 551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 





THE USEFUL AND VALUABLE ART 


CALLED 
DECALCOMANIE. 
It brings to every house embellishments of your own handiwork. 
By this very simple means anybody with taste can become an 
artist in imitating the finest oil paintings as ORNAMENTS on all 
articles of Luxury, such as WOOD, PORCELAIN, METALS, 
IVORY, LEATHER, GLASS, SILK, VELVET, &c. 
The expenses of material and preparations are but a trifle, and 
the articles thus ornamented become valuable. 
Directions and circulars, with samples, will be sent per mail to 
any part of the country, on receipt of 25 cents, or can be obtained 
of P. E. VACQUEREL, Pateniece, 
811 BROADWAY, (up stairs). 
For the Wholesale Department, 35 MAIDEN LANE only, 





The Tropical Grotto, and Oonservatory of Rare Plants. 
DAVID CLARKE, 
NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 

634 BROADWAY, (Four Doors Below Bleecker St.) 
NURSERIES AND CONSERVATORIES, 
Broadway and Seventy-seventh Street, 
Bloomingdale, 

BOUQUETS, BASKETS, VASES, CROSSES, 

AND WREATHS OF FLOWERS, 

First Premium Rustic Stands and Hanging Baskets, 
Gold Fish, Globes, &c., &c. 


Choice Flowers for Parties, Weddings, and Funerals. arranged 
to order. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape-Viues, F lowering 
Shrubs, Small Fruit, Trees of every choice variety ; Flower Seeds, 
Bulbous Roots, Rustic Baskets, Stands, Vases, Chairs, &c. 

ka Goods forwarded as ordered. Orders by Mail will recei¥e 
prompt attention. 


NATURAL FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


“HBR MAJESTY” 
CHAMPACNE. 
THE ROYAL «WINE OF ENGLAND. 


ONE THOUSAND CASES of this exquisite Wine received di- 
rect from Messrs. Dk VeNoag & Co., Epernay, is offered at TWEN- 
TY DOLLARS PER CASE OF QUARTS, in order to introduce it 
to the élite of the United States and Canada. 

It will be sold in bond at $18 per case, for export to Canada, 
where it will soon be on the table of every English gentleman. 


WM. HENRY WARD, 
No. 7 Broad street, near Wall, New York. 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER, 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
East Inpia Pate Axx, $4,50; XX Pauw ALR, 3,50; 
Srour Portsr, $4. 

Depot 69 Liberty St., N.W. W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
Old Wines, Brandies, &c., &Xc. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 

No. 43 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS, 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


CHARLES PFAFE’S 














RESTAURANT, 





Gen’l t Central R. R. of N, J. 
TN tt eros 1 VL Blots Now Xotls 


647 Broadway, N, ¥, 
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BT. BA Tt + 
ARTIOLES OF EVERY-DAY USK. 
PURE MEDICINAL YHAST. 


Man Salt and. 

Re ee te 

turns to gas, that from a bottle of Soda Wa- 
dormant in the 


| 


ter,) and re til it is| 
68 [Sethe the when the heat enuses the gas to cs (M00 
Oaks, or Bhoult If ao faaly very JPR deters 
AND | Wholesome. Where this ‘is you will re- AND 


quire about one-quarter amount of 

Buckwheat Cakes, Joimay fared ole bs weed for 
Buckwh Cohen 3 Cakes, all kinds of 

70 Pastry. This wht pe upin ove-pound and one 70 


pref see cans, White, 
= lue—no other is genuine—beware of imita- 
ons. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 804P, WITH 


6g Ee Ea eres) 


mon Potash, and superior to any other Saponifier or 
ley in market, put up in oma llb., abs. lbs. 
6ibe, and 12Ibs., with full-directions, in English and 
German, for and Soft Soap. One 
SS fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
e is required. Consumers will find this the 
70 cheapest Potash in market. 70 
B. T. Babbitt’s Medicinal Saleratus. 
A perfectly pure and wholesome article, free from 
all del ous matter ; so prepared that, as the cir- 
cular accom the Salaratus will show, nothing 
remains in the bread when baked, but common Salt, 
Water and Flour.—Put up neatly in papers, 1b. }Ib., 
GS | 22d 2aib. * 68 
B. T. Babbitt’s Concentrated Soft 
Soap. One box costing One Dollar, will make 
gall of hand Soft Soap, by simply add- 
AND | ing boiling water. 
B. T. Babbitt’s Soap for Family 
Use. One pound of this Soap is equal to three 
70 pounds of omen Dany Soap. One pound will 70 
make 3 ons of dsome Soft Soap.—It will re- 
move paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. It 
will-not injure the fabric; on the contrary, it pre- 
serves it, it will wash in hard or salt water. But 
little labour is required where this Soap is used. 
Machinists and Printers will find this Soap superior 
68 to anything in market. If your Storekeeper does 68 
not keep the above goods, send $5 by mail and I 
° will send a e of either article or an assorted 
box containing a part of each article, as you may AND 
direct. Send the nameof your post-office, also, the 
State and County in which you reside, with direc- 
tions for shipping. Address, 


70 B. T. BABBITT, 70 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72 and 74, WASHINGTON 
Masten tet STREET, N. Y. 


A liberal discount to Storekeepers. 
ARTICLES 


THAT EVERY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE. 
PYLEH’S SALERATUS, 
PULE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 
PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS, 


Are all first class articles, designed for the best family trade. 
They are strictly wholesome, and put up good weight. A fair trial 
will satisfy any intelligent person of their reliability in producing 
the desired results, as well as economy in their use. 
Pyle’s 0. K, Soap. 

A new and popular article for the saving of labour and expense, 
that is without rival. Never before did any new article merit so 
extensive a circulation, in such a short time, as this Soap has. It 
is truly the people’s Soap, for while it excels in mitigating the 
toils and expense in Washing Clothing, Scrubbing,Cleaning Painted 
Wares and Walls, it also serves well for ordinary Toilet purposes, 
It speaks for itself—try it. 


Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 


The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing Blue 
ever inverted. It imparts to Muslins, Laces, and Linnens, a 
clear Pearly tint, that ¢annot be obtained in any other way. It 
also makes a Raye Blue Wilting yh hence the Ladies can 

ve delicacy e appearance 0) e Oorrespondence, as well 
a their Muslins and tens. 3 * 

All the best class grocers have, or can readily get those articles. 
Some, however, endeavour to pursuade customers that they can 
supply something as good or better, for the reason that they 
make a larger profit; but it is the housekeeper’s right to have a 
preference, and the grocer’s business to furnish goods bearing the 
best Reputation, Allarticles bearing the name of JAMES PYLE 
can be relied upon for purity and just weight. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer. 
350 WASHINGTON SIPREET, Cor. Franklin, N. Y. 

Sold in 8t. Louis by Joseph Hamill; Milwaukee by J. W. 
Sedger; in Chicago by 8. T. Hinckley and J. N. Herrick; in 
Detroit by L. J.Staples; and by Grocers generally in these and 
otber places. 
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Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast. gain- 
ing a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and 
cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sewing Machines yet 
offered to the ppblic. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tuckipg, 
Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so 
forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety. of work. It will sew all. kinds of cloth, and 
with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make 
our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and 
most, certain in action at all rates ofspeed. It makes the inter - 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even of 
the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 
letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. . 
The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 
workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened 
as a spacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. 
It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 
It is fast becoming as popular fog family sewing as our Mann- 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 
The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 
Send for a PAMPHLET. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


458 Broadway, New York. 





As Spring approaches 
ANTS and ROACHES 
From their holes come out ; 
And MICE and RATS, 
In spite of CATS, 

Gaily skip about. 






MINATORS 
< 


For Rats, Mice, Roaches, Ants, Bed Bugs, 


_ VERMiag > 
ER IN aN | 


ees — 


$5 sizes for Hore.s, Pusiic Insti rutions, &c. 


“Only infallible remedies known.” 
“Free from Poisons.” 
‘(Not dangerous to the Human Family.” 
‘Rats come out of their holes to die.” 
{3F" Sold Wholesale in all large cities. 
{29~ Sold by all Druggists and Retailers everywhere. 





J. MILHAU @ SON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 
188 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The ENneiish Hand EMOLLIENTS, and Sultan’s Bath Brushes, to | —-—— 


one Sponges, etc. 
» original “ Exaxim or Carisaya Barg,” introduced by J. 
ha 


the leading 


Son. Premium “ TasTeiass Castor Om, 
The Genuine Racahout, Laville’s Gout Remedy, 
Sirop de Boubée, Syrup Lactucarium, Blair’s 


brands, and all other French an 
cles, and 4711 Cologne, wholesale 
Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 


in 1830—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over a 
third of a century. The CaaLypsats Evrxie or Catisaya Bark, 
tonic, containing two grains of the celebrated Pyro- 
——— of Iron in each wine glassful. Prepared only by J. M, 
@ pure way bow 
gers 8, 
out Pills, Roche’s 
Embrocation, Brown’s Chlorodyne, Genuine Vichy Waters, all 
ele | pedicion, Toilet Arti- 
and r 4 


? fay" |! Beware!tof all worthless imitations. 


k before you buy, 


i= ~=— Address HENRY BR. COSTAR. 
i Principat Deport 482 Broapway, N. Y. 





STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAR. 

Pages and 7 John Street, two doc-s from 
aw New York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philaaciphia— 
e 


Silk, Woolen, and Fancy 


Goods, 
of every description, in the piece or in the garment. Their supe 


rior atyle of dyeing 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is widely known. 


SILK DRESSES AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 


SUCCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIPPED. 


AGENTS WANTED 











wis, Curtains, d&c., cleansed or re-dyed. Goods received and —854 BROADWAY, 
poms gh Express. The undersigned have but one office r _ Between 13th and 14th Streets, and 
New York, have no office in city of WILLIAM 8T., 
EERE WA 4 90, § and 7 John bt, M,Z) __ Gotnge oF Bxehapge Elace, 


1864 RATS, ROACHES, &c. 1864 


Moths in 
Furs, Woolens, &c., Insects on Plants, Fowls, Animals, &. | being composed of Gentian Root, Calamus, Sassafras and many 


2" See that “CosTar’s” name is on each box, bottle and 


4 
a GEORCE 0. HUBBEL & CO., 





ORNS, BUMIOMS, Cher a pote pr nen 
all DISEASES O ET, successfully and satisf. wcto- ; iri 
nly treated by LITTLERIELD & WESTERVELT, Chiropoclists mmexcolled tm keoping, Sho tals in curt 
of twenty-five years practical experience. The highest testim.on-| .1. ges light and red hair to a beautiful brown or black. 
ial D t and others. Chai -ges | “278° "S 
on Shawls dyed the most brilliant or grave colours. All kinds ee paren COS Sonate... Chas gre 
of Offices, 


INTERESTING 
TO 


HOUSEEBEPERS AND HOUSE-BUILDBRS. 





‘ To know where you can get a Magee Furnace or Stove that will 
warm without otherwise changing the atmosphere, that sifts ashes 
without dust; that keeps fire the whole season by simply reple- 
nishing ; that consumes less fuel with the same amount of radia- 
ting surface than any other ; that regulates perfectly the consump- 
tion of fuel to the temperature required, so that with a Furnace or 
Stove sufficient in the coldest weather, you need have no more heat, 
or consume more coal than you require in moderate weather. Also, 
where you can find a Range that would be an ornament in a Par- 
lor; that bakes and roasts perfectly in both ovens at the same 
time ; that is complete in itself, with no brick oven flues to puz- 
zle the mason, or dampers to perplex the cook, and that can be 
placed in any room where there is a flue, whether the chimney 
was prepared for it or not. Also, the most approved Cooking 
Stove, Fire-place Heaters, Kitcheners, Blodgetts Galvanized Ba- 
kers, Laundry Stoves, Summer Ranges, &c., &c. Iron Ham Boil- 
ers, Iron Sinks, Cauldron Kettles, &c. &c. Schooley’s celebrated 
Ventilated “American” Refrigerators, at Wholesale and Retail 
at 270 Canal Street, a few doors east of Broadway, New York. 

JOHN SUMNER. 


HIT 


51] Tia 








We respectfully invite attention to and consideration of the 
justly celebrated and reliable remedy for Dyspepsia, HEARTBURN, 
Desitity and ProstrRaTion, The Proprietors are proud to ac- 
knowleage the unparalleled success which has attended the sale 
of their valuable preparation, known in nearly every portion of 
the civilised world as the 


GCOLDEN BITTERS! 


We risk nothing when we tetm them a valuable preparation, for 
they are one of the few articles of the present day which are not 
a humbug; and we are willing and able to satisfy any person or 
persons who will call upon us, that the celebrated “* GOLDEN 
BITTERS” are a genuine bona fide hygienic article. It is the wigh - 
of the proprietors that the virtue of the article be tested before 
condemning. A decision of their merit’ by any one who has tried 
them, is worth a million of purchased bogus testimonials. 

For Creating a Healthy Appetite 

they are invaluable, and are unequalled as a Tonic. They are 
mild in their action, and operate by giving vigour and strength to 
the system—pot by any change they produce in the solids, but 
through the thedium of the living principle, 


Whey are Purely Vegetable, 





other remedial agents of the Vegetable world, all preserved in 


Put up in 25c. 50c., and $M00,Boxes,”Bottles and;Flasks, $2 and | Jamaica Kum. ° 


As a Beverage, 

they are the most wholesome, invigorating and palatable stimulant 
ever offered to the public. And the fact of their being prepared 
chemically and scientitically precludes the possibility of a bitter, 
unpleasant taste, common to Bitters generally offered for sale. 
We especially recommend them to Labrgs, and particularly to 
those suffering trom 


Debility, Weakness and Prostration. 


Half a wineglass of these “ Bitters’’ three or four times a day 
will produce a remarkably healthy change in persons greatly de- 
bili 


tated. 
“=| ‘The “ Golden Bitters” have been tried and not found wanting. 


They are put up in our own Patent quart bottles, and for sale by 
Druggists, Grocers, &c., throughout the world. Each bottle 
bears a fugsimile of the signature of Hubbel & Co. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS. 
CENTRAL DEPOT, American Express Building, New York. 


HOY T’s 


HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Warranted to restore faded and gray hair and whiskers to thei 
original colour. Superior to dyes and every other preparation for 
the hair in the nataral and life appearance it gives, instead of the 
dull, dead black of dyes, so that the most critical observer can- 
not detect its use; in the simplicity of its application, it bein, 
used as easily as any article of the toilet, and in its beneficia 
effects on the head as well as the hair. It makes the hair 
soft and silky, prevents it from falling out, removes all its impuri- 
ties, and entirely overcomes the bad effects of the previous use of 
prepaiations containing sulphur, sugar of lead, &c. 
HOY'T’S MINNEHAHA HAIR 





HOYT’s IMPERIAL COLOURING CREAM, 


HOYT’S EXCELSIOR TOILET POWDER 
imparts beauty to the pe nem mw to oe skin, and 
preserves youthfulness of appearance. verywhere, 
j HO’ & CO. 





J 
10 University Place, New York. 





